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Just How Important Is 


THE ATOMIC BOMB? 


N these times of mounting tensions, the 

atomic scientists continue—as they have 
since the bomb fell on Hiroshima—to tell all who 
will listen of the social and political implications of 
their discoveries. Their message is increasingly 
important: “The responsibility to see that atomic 
energy is used for the benefit and not the destruc- 
tion of mankind is ours—and YOURS.” 





HE scientists do not claim to have all the 
answers but they are continually explor- 
ing the relationship between science and society, 
between the potentialities of atomic warfare and 
the survival of civilization. The monthly BUL- 
LETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS is their 
medium for keeping abreast of developments in 
this’ field. It should be yours, too, if you are to 
participate intelligently in the democratic deci- 
sions on which our destiny may hinge. 





UST how important is the atomic bomb? The 

term “atomic age’? seems to have drifted 
into our vocabulary. Its implications are too often 
absent from our thinking. Recent issues of the 
BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS show 
how the problems created by atomic energy im- 
pinge on every phase of our existence. 


ARFARE. In an authoritative article, 

“How Dangerous Are Atomic Weapons?”’, 
Edward Teller discussed the probabilities of new- 
er, more powerful bombs, capable of producing a 
radioactive cloud that could endanger a continent. 
Austin Brues’ report of his observations with the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission described the 
effects of atomic bomb injuries and revealed a 
previously untold story of the Japanese decision 
to surrender. “Atomic Bomb Explosions—Effects 
on an American City” by R. E. Lapp outlined the 
probable effects of an atomic attack on a city and 
examined some aspects of atomic defense. 





pees. A workable system for the pre- 
vention of warfare and the control of atom- 
ic energy is the only answer to the political prob- 
lem posed by the atomic bomb. The BULLETIN 
has carried articles by R. Gordon Arneson, 
Quincy Wright, Warren R, Austin, Leo Szilard, 
Abba P. Lerner, Edward A. Shils, Cuthbert Daniel 
and Arthur M. Squires, Harold C. Urey, Philip 
Morrison and Robert R. Wilson, David E. Lilien- 
thal, J. Robert Oppenheimer, and others, all deal- 
ing with phases of this problem. In addition, the 
BULLETIN carries a monthly review of United 
Nations developments in the field of atomic energy 
by Peter Kihss, New York Herald Tribune staff 
member and a notably astute observer of UN 
activities. The BULLETIN has also printed the 
texts or careful condensations of major docu- 
ments issued by the UN and the United States 
Atomic Energy Commissions. 





,*; CONOMICS. BULLETIN readers are kept 
informed on economic aspects of atomic 
energy by articles such as the authoritative report 
on the costs of atomic power and the economic fac- 
tors which may affect its use by Sam H. Schurr, 
co-director of the study of Economic Aspects of 
Atomic Energy conducted by the Cowles Com- 
mission at the University of Chicago. 





CIENCE. Although the BULLETIN is not 

a technical journal, its articles on the devel- 
opments in science which importantly affect our 
civilization have attracted wide interest and com- 
ment. Articles by H. J. Muller, Kenneth V. Thi- 
man, Edward Teller, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Mii- 
ton Burton and others have covered the field from 
the effects of radiation on the genes and heredity, 
to proposals for reorganization of research. 





All these articles, and many more, dealt with problems of vital concern to you. If you missed them, you owe it to 


yourself as an intelligent citizen, to see that you do not miss future issues, as the BULLETIN continues its coverage of 
the most important problem the human race has faced since the discovery of fire. 
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“SECURITY RISK” CASES — A VEXED QUESTION 
T. H. Davies 


This editorial analysis and comment introduces the materials relevant to the 
Oak Ridge “Security Risk” cases presented on the following six 
the BULLETIN. Dr. Davies is assistant projessor of che istry and member oO} 
the Institute for Nuclear Studies at the University of Chicago. 


pages of 


At this writing, two Oak Ridge research men are suspended with pay 
pending further inquiry into their political reliability as participants in 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s program. Six others have been notified 
that the same uncertainty exists for them. Two of these were suspended in 
August, 1947 (BULLETIN, Vol. 4, No. 2) but reinstated (so they were advised) 
shortly thereafter. Seven of the group have used the proferred option to 
appear before a neutral board and defend themselves. No decisions have as 


yet been learned. Several employees in the Argonne National Laboratory, 
Editorial Board several at Brookhaven, and one at Hanford are reported to have been similar- 
Kenneth S. Cole, T. H. Davies, H. H. ly notified. 


Goldsmith, Samuel Goudsmit, Clyde The “charges” against five individuals on the basis of which the AEC 


. ~ has ; > appear elsewhere i is issue. As reface ti he “charges’”’ > 

A. Hutchison, Jr., Eugene Rabino- a = cates po in pe iss e = preface to the eg =e 
P Sit - notifying letters state: “The substance of the information provided by the 
witch, Edward A. Shil ward Teller , an al : ‘ , ' ee 
s, Edward Telle investigation which raises a question concerning your security clearance is 

Cover and Designs Marty! as follows: .. .” Apparently then the AEC will restrict the basis for deci- 


sion to the subjects thus disclosed to the suspect. 





The procedure by which a decision is reached is outlined in an AEC 

In This Issue press release which also appears in this iseie. The document enumerates 

the privileges of usual legal procedure which the AEC concedes to the sus- 
pect and those which it withholds. 

The reaction of the scientific fraternity to these 


Security Risk Cases—A Vexed 
Question 193 
by T. H. Davies 

Report on Oak Ridge Hearings 194 

Stephen W 

AEC Loyalty Procedures and 

Civil Rights 197 


actions has been gen- 
eraly adverse. The response of the Oak Ridge community is set forth in some 
detail by the New York Herald Tribune’s Stephen White in this issue. As 
seen, the conduct of the proceedings has met general approval. The cour- 
by M. Gerson and M. L. Lesser tesy and discretion with which the AEC has instituted inquiry has elicited 
Why a Maximalist Constitution? 199 a good will which is unusual in the circumstances and may well be needed. 
by Elizabeth Mann Borgese This is not to say that the formalities of the inquiries or the regulations 
Comments on the "Draft of a World governing them are found entirely satisfactory. Lesser and Gerson present 
Constitution" 204 in this month’s BULLETIN proposed procedural revisions regarded by the Oak 


| 4 aller . . . . . . 
by Edward Tr Ridge group as necessary for fair hearings. In particular, in contrast to 
The Failure of the UN AEC: 


hite 


United Nations Atomic Energy News..219 
by Peter Kihss 
A Spiritual Approach to the Atomic 


‘ resent practice, they demand that sources of derogatory information be 
An Interpretation 205 P! P ps : é oe 
by Edward A. Shils disclosed and opportunity for cross-examination be offered. 

. American Society of Newspaper Edi- They feel that in cases not involving technological information, the 
tors Reports on Atomic Information Commission should bring forward some stronger justification for “the pro- 
Problems 211 tection of sources” than the convenience of the investigators. 

ae ed we A Business _ In addition, the slow progress of several of the cases has occasioned 
ee epor . ° ° — ' ° . 
P i a considerable resentment. One individual, a senior research man of five years 
Loyalty Investigations: A Poll of is i as . ss mn e —_ 
Atenie Stacie 218 project” employment, warned of impending difficulty and deprived of access 


to restricted information in January has yet to hear the judgment, although 
he was “heard” five weeks ago. Other cases, however, have been brought 
through the hearing stage much more rapidly. 


RAS Ore ad 222 
by the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing 


Nevertheless, the most severe criticism has fallen on the “charges” them- 
selves. These are described by fellow employees of the suspects as trifling, 
irrelevant, and chiefly based on unsubstantiated rumor. The area manager 








Published monthly by the Atomic Scientists is reported to admit that they do not carry much conviction. In addition, 
of Chicago, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago some of the allegations are stated to be completely false and so ascer- 
37. Phone: Midway 3056. Supported by tainable by the most rudimentary inquiry. The Oak Ridge Association has 
oo enn pe aR gy wenn stated that scientists and engineers “feel that they should not be required 
Harold C. Urey. Vine Shabnen, to defend themselves at formal hearings unless charges are serious and 

well founded. By well founded, we mean thoroughly checked and sworn to 
The opinions expressed in the BULLETIN do by persons willing to be cross-examined.” 


not represent the official veiws of any or- 


The defense made by the suspects may perhaps be illustrated by the 
ganization. Subscription price—$2.50 a year 


rejoinder itted in case I (p. 196). With regard to item 3, he 
Single copy—25 cents. REPORT change of formal rejoinder submitted oe MY >) a Pap ene r 
address direct to the BULLETIN, allowing replied that the relative had only informal connections with the Joint Anti- 
4 weeks before change is to take effect. Facist Refugee Committee in 1944 and severed this <fter 1945; that the 





Manuscripts should be sent in triplicate 


“ , group at that time was recognized as a tax-exempt organization operated 
to H. H. Goldsmith at the above address. os 


exclusively for charitable purposes and given, as late as May 1946, a citation 
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for “extraordinary services reflect- 
ing the best in our American citizen- 
ship” by the President’s War Relief 
Control Board. 

To item 4, he answered that the 
camp in question was a cooperative 
camp originally formed by and still 
affiliated with consumer cooperative 
groups and he submitted a state- 
ment from former Congressman Jer- 
ry Voorhis bearing on the camp’s 
character. The latter, now executive 
secretary of the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A., states that the camp 
“cannot be regarded by any fair- 
minded person as an institution hav- 
ing any relationship whatsoever to 
Communism”, He adds that the prin- 
ciples of cooperative groups are 
“about as far from Communism as 
any philosophy”, since they suggest 
that citizens may join to help them- 
selves economically in full compliance 
with existing law in contrast to one 
prescribing complete reliance upon a 
government formed if necessary by 
illegal violence. For item 2, the em- 
ployee introduced testimonials from 
several persons of recognized probity 
stating that the relatives in ques- 
tion were neither Communists nor 
disloyal but respected in their com- 
munity and “notably devoted to serv- 
ice to the community.” 


In answer to charge 1, (discarding 
a copy of the New Masses) the sub- 
ject replied in part: “This is the 
only item which concerns me directly. 
The statement made is quite prob- 
ably true. . . 


a ne lies ; 
difficult for me to realize that 


However, it is very 


Stas 
VC 


such a trivial evidence of interest 
in learning about the “other side”’ 
should be looked upon with suspicion. 
Have we, then, come to the point 
at which an inquiring mind must never 
expose itself, however slightly, to in- 
fection by ‘dangerous’ thoughts’? 
To my mind, the only answer that 
can be given to this question, con- 
sistent with our laws, our constitu- 
tion, and our traditions, is that the 
individual must be free to inquire 
into and to help shape the final de- 
cisions which, however fateful they 
may be, each citizen is bound to ac- 
cept when once made. ... I am not 
competent to testify to my own re- 
liability and hence have arranged 
for the opinions of others to be heard 
on this point. As to my presumptive 
attitudes towards the actual and po- 
tential enemies of our institutions, I 
have never been, nor do I expect to 
be a Communist, nor have I ever 
had any particular respect for the 
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writings and thinkings of the pro- 
ponents of this point of view.” 

The attempt here and in other 
cases has been for the most part to 
show that the “charges” are in error. 
We regard it as peculiar that evi- 
dence introduced under FBI aus- 
pices should appear so vulnerable. If 
the counter-statements given above 
and in the White dispatches are taken 
at face-value, then the AEC would 
seem the victim of investigative work 
of very mediocre quality and may 
be criticized either for failure to 
bring forward more substantial in- 
formation or for allowing such evi- 
dence to stand. At this juncture, 
however, we must note that presen- 
tation here of any additional mate- 
rial which may exist in support of 
the specific charges and their per- 
tinence has been prevented by the 
AEC’s decision to withhold its mate- 
rial and its arguments for the pro- 
tection of the suspects and its own 
sources. 

The AEC has erected perhaps the 
most elaborate and expensive struc- 
ture by which an employer ever 
sought to deal with an employee’s 
discharge. But discharge here can 
in reality mean loss of livelihood and 
reputation. It is a misfortune for 
all and an irony of the new era that 
so detailed a structure can be viewed 
as inadequate. 

Whatever the “reform” in proce- 
dure or the factual reliability of the 
accusations, the vexed question which 
the AEC and the colleagues of pres- 
ent and future suspects must re 
solve is the relation of even substan- 
tiated accusations of this general na- 
ture to the expected reliability of the 
individual. By what standards of 
logic, and precepts of legal experi- 
ence can past conduct, associations, 
and attitudes be made to serve as 
grounds for prophecy? This is what 
the Atomic Energy Act directs shall 
be done without disclosing however 
by what theory the connection is 
made. Nothing which the protesting 
scientists have said illuminates this 
question nor has the AEC yet re 
vealed the basic principles by which 
it will construe unreliability from 
“charges” and in turn a threat to 
“the common defense and security” 
from unreliability. 

Even a hierarchy headed by a 
former Supreme Court justice may 
prove unequal to a task of definition 
demanding at once such generality 
and precision. In this event, adminis- 
trative law will grow experimentally 





from particular decisions of the re- 
view boards. Since a hallmark of 
good jurisprudence, administrative or 
otherwise, is that it shall be as 
completely known and understood in 
advance as is possible, we urge that 
the decisions of those boards and the 
arguments by which they were 
reached be publicized. In many in- 
stances with proper precautions this 
should be possible without further 
jeopardizing the status of the in- 
dividual or the Commission. 

The basis by which the AEC will 
act affects the sense of security of 
a large scientific community. It de- 
termines the light in which the every- 
day conduct of its members is official- 
ly regarded. It will be intolerable if 
this rationale remains obscure. 





REPORT ON 
OAK RIDGE HEARINGS 


Stephen White 


The following is a condensed version of 
the reports on the Oak Ridge suspensions 
and hearings which appeared May 18, 19, 
and 29 in the NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE. 

Two scientists at the atomic labor- 
atories here have been suspended 
pending determination of their loyal- 
ty, three others have been called up 
before a loyalty board and it is ex- 
pected that as many as thirty more 
cases may be heard in the immediate 
future. 

‘ges upon which 
are being heard are not sworn, but 
consist of anonymous accusations of 
Communist leanings. In most cases 
the accusation is admitted to be thin 
even by the men who are hearing the 


th thes or 


cases. One charge, for example, reads: 
“A former landlord of yours has re- 
ported that in 1943, after you moved 
from the premises in which you had 
been residing, certain magazines and 
pamphlets which may have been left 
on the premises by you may have in- 
cluded a copy of the magazine ‘New 
Masses’.” Another charge reads: 
“A neighbor has stated that she be- 
lieves a close relative by marriage 
is a Communist.” The man against 
whom these charges were made is 
one of the two who has been sus- 
pended. 

It is the nature of the charges rath- 
er than the fact that hearings are 
being held that has created a state 
of acute apprehension here that is 
shared by the scientists, the Admin- 








istration and the examining board 
alike. There are many here, not nor- 
mally pessimistic, who fear that the 
outcome is likely to be the annihila- 
tion of Oak Ridge as a major con- 
tributor to atomic energy research. 

The disorganization of morale at 
the laboratory became acute in Jan- 
uary after the commission made 
sizable alterations in the research 
program that had been set up. Soon 
afterward, the suspension of two 
scientists, the announcement of hear- 
ings for three more and the threat 
that 30 others would be called hasten- 
ed the exodus from the Tennessee 
research center, one of the most im- 
portant under commission rule. 

Although the figures show that one- 
third of the 60 senior physicists and 
chemists have been lost by resigna- 
tion, the situation is actually worse 
than that. Many of those who have 
made no final decision to depart are 
seeking other work in industry or ed- 
ucation, and it is not unlikely that 
the numbers will grow in the next few 
weeks. 

Of 30 senior physicists, 10 have de- 
parted since the beginning of the year. 
Of 30 chemists, three have departed 
and eight others have committed 
themselves as going in the next few 
months. 

Hearings are held before a board 
which includes one member of the 
A.E.C. administration here, one mem- 
ber of the technical staff and one 
Knoxville lawyer. The accused are 
permitted to have counsel and to pre- 
sent witnesses; they are given tran- 
scripts of the record and are permitted 
all latitude in conducting their de- 
fense. They are not allowed to know 
the names of the people who have sub- 
mitted accusations against them, how- 
ever, and may not confront their ac- 
cusers. They are not given access to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
dossiers upon which the charges are 
based, but in the letters calling them 
for hearing some of these charges are 
itemized. 

All those who have appeared agree 
that the hearings are eminently fair, 
and that there is no attempt being 
made to “get” anybody. The local 
board, however, does not have the 
final disposition of these cases. Both 
the A. E. C. in Washington and its 
own loyalty board, headed by former 
Associate Justice Owen Roberts, of 
the Supreme Court, supplement the 
local board, and perhaps the joint 
Congressional Committee as well. 

The men who have been examined 
are between the ages of twenty-two 


and thirty-eight, and the positions 
they hold vary in importance. In 
more than one case the person’s back- 
ground is associated so closely with 
work on atomic energy that discharge 
from Oak Ridge would be equivalent 
to loss of the ability to earn a liveli- 
hood. 

The hearings have been going on 
for more than a month, while the 
Association of Oak Ridge Scientists 
and Engineers debated the advisa- 
bility of making the situation public. 
Once the decision was made, the as- 
sociation went all out. This reporter 
has spoken to the men who have 
undergone hearings, and has read 
transcripts. At the request of the 
men involved, names are omitted from 
this account. 

At best, it is freely granted by 
John C, Franklin, area director for 
the A. E. C., that the charges brought 
do not appear to carry much convic- 
tion. To this reporter the persons 
against whom the charges were 
brought point out that they also 
abound in errors of fact or acute mis- 
conceptions, all of which are subject 
to simple check. 

Thus, the camp referred to in case 
1 is run by a co-operative organiza- 
tion headed by Jerry Voorhis, former 
Democratic Congressman from Cali- 
fornia, and bars Communists as 
officers. The “member of several sub- 
versive organizations” in case 5 was 
editor, until he died, of two technical 
journals, and almost every research 
scientist in that field corresponded 
with him of necessity. The newspaper 
referred to in case 5 is violently anti- 
Communist. Similar errors occur in 
almost all cases. 

The young scientist represented 
whose transcript was 
turned over to this reporter, figura- 
tively threw up his hands at the 
hearings. The charge, he told the 
board, could only stem from pure 
malice. “I have to admit,” said S. 
Frank Fowler, Knoxville attorney 
who was one member of the board, 
“that I squirmed a little listening to 
him try to defend himself against a 
charge of that sort. He said, ‘Who 
is this man that says I am a Commu- 
nist? Who am I defending myself 
against? He has no name, no face, 


here as case 


no social security number.’ I must 
say,” Mr. Fowler remarked ruefully, 





“that I sympathize with him.” 

The most immediate impression of 
the loyalty investigations is that no 
one finds them anything but distaste- 
ful. 

Not unnaturally, the scientists who 
have been called up, and those who 
fear they may be next to undergo 
the procedure, find it entirely hateful. 
John C. Franklin, director of Oak 
Ridge for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, winces visibly when the sub- 
ject is broached, for he knows that 
it may mean the end of his great 
research institute. The board that 
hears the cases is composed of men 
who are sunk in gloom at the task 
they must perform; the best they 
can say is that the law directs that 
the job must be done, and therefore 
they must go ahead and do it. 

The worst of it seems to be that no 
person at Oak Ridge came to this 
reporter’s attention who thought that 
any of the men are “loyalty risks” 
under any reasonable test that could 
be devised. The men who actually 
hear the cases, of course, could not 
with any propriety make such state- 
ments, but even their remarks indi- 
cated that they have not been im- 
pressed by the dossiers upon which 
they must base their search. 

It is clear that in an organization as 
tightly integrated as Oak Ridge, 
where almost all the technical people 
live and work in close association, a 
man whose loyalty was _ suspected 
would soon be known to his fellows. 
The men and women here insist that 
no such person exists in Oak Ridge, 
or, if one should have stolen in, his 
mask is so supremely excellent that 
he will escape the coarse-grained net 
that the A. E. C. is casting. 

The scientists already called—two 
physicists, two chemists and a math- 
ematician who asked that their names 
be withheld—do not complain about 
the manner in which the hearings 
are carried out. Without exception, 
they expressed confidence in the three 
men who have heard their cases: 
Charles Vanden Bulck, administrative 
assistant to the director; John Swart- 
out, a member of the technical staff, 
and S. Frank Fowler, Knoxville attor- 
ney. 

At the hearings the suspected work- 
er is furnished a list of charges 
against him, he may present witnesses 
and retain counsel, at his own expense, 
and he is given a transcript of the 
hearing. In the transcripts furnished 
this reporter it was clear that the 
person heard had an entirely reason- 
able and sympathetic audience, which 
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tried at least as hard to bring out 
favorable evidence as unfavorable. 

The atmosphere was best expressed 
by Mr. Fowler himself. “We do not 
consider ourselves prosecutors,” he 
said, “We are not trying to convict 
anybody. We are trying to judge 
these men by their words and their 
bearing. It’s really a job for a psycho- 
analyst, not a lawyer.” 

But the men who have been heard 
are incensed, not at the hearing pro- 
cedures but at the fact that what 
they consider the flimsy and trifling 
evidence that has been brought 
against them should be given any 
attention at all. Basically, they feel 
that the A. E. C. 
The dossiers, they say, should have 
been read and discarded if the worst 
that they provided were the charges 
that have been brought. “Any self 
respecting radical,” one of them said, 
“would be ashamed of charges like 
those.” 

They believe that most of the 
charges could have been checked with- 


is letting them down. 


out any trouble before the hearing 
procedure was invoked. One of the 
two who have been suspended was 
able to controvert with unmistakable 





evidence the charges brought against 
him. It is expected he will soon be 
reinstated. “Why didn’t the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation do that be- 
fore they submitted them,” he said. 
“Just one phone call would have as- 
sured them that my sister was not a 
member of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugees Committee, or that the 
camp my wife belong 
nection with Communism or leftism. 

“Sure, they’ll clear us all,” another 
said. “What does that prove? They’ll 
probably fire the hearing board and 
appoint a new one. If they are wili- 
ing to try us at all, under these 


to has no con 


charges, it can only mean that they 
will keep trying us until a certain 
number of us have been fired.” 

It is this type of fear that is lead- 
ing to a full-scale exodus from Oak 
Ridge, since there are a limited num- 
ber of scientists today, most of whom 
are entirely employable in private 
industry, and the competition for 
their services is high. 

B. W. Menke, director of the area’s 
security division, explained that up 
to now the dossiers have been read 
and charges prepared in Washington, 
and instructions sent to Oak Ridge 
that certain men be heard. A new 
procedure, only now coming into ef- 
fect, will supplant this with a system 
where his office checks the dossiers 
and brings charges. In any case, after 
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recommendations by the board and 
the director, cases go back to Wash 
ington for final disposition. 

“The law says we have to do this,” 
he said. “We are responsible for see- 
ing that no potentially disloyal people 
work on restricted data. How would 
you have us go about it?” 

But one of the men took a slightly 
different view. “They are throwing 
the baby out with the bath,” he said. 





The Charges Presented 
in Oak Ridge Cases 











Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2 from the 
Association of Oak Ridge Engineers and 
Scientists lists the charges in five of the 


Oak Ridge cases: 
CASE I. 


1. A former landlord of yours has 
reported that in 1943, after you moved 
from the premises in which you had 
had been residing certain magazines 
and pamphlets which may have been 
left on the premises by you may have 
included a copy of the magazine Neu 
Masses. 

2. A neighbor has stated that she 
believes (a close relative of yours by 
marriage) is a Communist. 

3. (Another close relative by mar- 
riage) was reported in 1944 to have 
been active on the — a 
Committee of the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee. The Joint Anti 
Fascist Refugee Committee is on the 
list of organizations designated by the 
Attorney-General as subversive. 

4. (Still another close relative by 
marriage) is reported to admit mem 
bership in the — Camp, 
which organization has been reported 
to have Communistic connections. 

CASE Il. 

|. A person with whom you asso- 
ciated closely in the years 1943-47 said 
you were very enthusiastic about Rus 
sia and seemed to be pro-Russian in 
your point of view. 

CASE Ill. 

1. While at the university, just 
prior to your employment at Oak 
tidge in 1946, you and your wife were 
in close and sympathetic association 
with persons reported to have been 
members of the Communist Political 
Association during 1943-44-45. Among 
these persons were—————_, ————— 








" — —— 


2. During the same period you 
were in close association with — 
, who is reported to have been 
a member of the Tom Payne Chapter, 
American Youth for Democracy. The 
American Youth for Democracy has 








been declared to be a subversive or- 
ganization by the Attorney-General. 

3. It is reported that you have 
indicated your approval of some of 
the principals of the Communist Party, 
that you are well-informed on the 
writings of Lenin and Marx, and that 
you regard their philosophy as being 
sound. 

CASE IV. 

1. You are reported to have been 
a member of the Book Shop Associa- 
tion of ———., Inc. in 1943 and 
1944. This association is reliably re 
ported to be Communist dominated 
and infiltrated. The officers of this as- 
sociation are reliably reported to be 
Communist party members. 

2. You are reported to have been 
a member of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade, alleged Communist-front or- 
ganization, while attending a. 
University. 





3. Over a period of several years 
you have been in frequent association 
with two alleged Communists. 

4. (A close relative) is reported 
to have been a member of the Book 
Shop Association of ——————, Inc. 
This association is reliably reported 
to be Communist dominated and in- 
filtrated. The officers of this associa- 
tion are reliably reported to be Com- 
munist party members. 

5. Information available indicates 
that the same relative may also have 
been a member of the 
Democratic Club and the Russian War 
Relief. These organizations are reli- 
ably reported to have been Commu- 
nist-infiltrated. 

CASE V. 

1. During 1944 you corresponded 
with (someone) who in that year was 
discharged from an atomic Energy 
Project because of improper conver 
sations with representatives of a for- 
eign government. 


2. You have received correspond- 
ence from —— who was listed 
as a member of several subversive or- 
ganizations. 

3. In 1947 you caused to have 
posted on a bulletin board at one of 
the Laboratories an appeal for funds 
from a local chapter of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. 

4. (A close relative by marriage) 
was the editor of a newspaper which 
has been reported to have had a pro- 
Communist policy, and the relative 
himself was said to have appeared as 
speaker at occasions at which repre- 
sentatives of Communist-front orga 
nizations were also speakers. 

5. You are reported to be intoler- 
ant of security regulations. 








AEC LOYALTY PROCEDURES 


AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


M. Gerson and M. L. Lesser 


This analysis of AEC loyalty procedures focuses on the civil rights 
aspect of the problem. The procedure outlined below is largely 
the result of a study made by a group of members of The Asso- 
ciation of Oak Ridge Engineers and Scientists. 


The concept of “Security,” as ap- 
plied to the workings of the AEC, 
embraces two distinct principles: 

1. Although there is no “secret of 
the atomic bomb,” a temporary mea- 
sure of restricting certain informa- 
tion is established for the protection 
of our advantage in this interna- 
tionally troubled world. Violation of 
this secrecy is punishable under the 
law. 


2. A complete and continuing ex- 
amination is made of all employees 
of the AEC and its contractors to 
insure that these employees are, and 
will remain, completely trustworthy, 
i.e., will, in the future, maintain se- 
crecy where secrecy is required. 

We are concerned with the way 
in which the second principle can, in 
practice, be abused. “Assuring that 
employees are completely trustwor- 
thy” may be changed to “assuring 
that employees hold exactly the same 
political opinions as those held by 
persons in political power.” Charges 
of disloyalty, based on “confidential” 
evidence and given widespread pub- 
licity, may be used at any time to 
bring pressure to bear against the 
AEC and its employees. We must 
guard against the possible abuse of 
this principle in evaluating any loyal- 
ty procedure under consideration. 


Distinction between Loyalty 
and Security Risk Cases 


It has been said that the require- 
ments of civil rights cannot be rec- 


1. Acknowldgment is made to M. J. Berger, 
K. R. Jones, M. J. A. Jones, J. S. Stewart and 
O. L. Stewart for contributing much of the 
material. 


onciled with an adequate security sys- 
tem. This conclusion can follow only 
from failure to separate the two prin- 
ciples of “security” as outlined above. 
Corresponding to the two principles 
we recommend that security cases be 
divided into (1) Loyalty cases, and 
(2) Security-risk cases. 

Loyalty cases are those cases di- 
rectly concerned with the maintenance 
of our “secret.” They involve the 
committing of a definite act. There 
is already provision in the law for 
cases of this kind. The McMahon act 
itself is quite explicit in the punish 
ment for such crimes. And the Con- 
stitution, for example, requires that: 
“No person shall be convicted of trea 
son unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court.” Dis- 
loyalty to the United States is a ser- 
ious offense, and conviction requires 
absolute proof. If this is to be 
changed, it must be done so consti- 
tutionally. 


No Legal Provision 


for Security Risk Cases 


Security-risk cases, which are in 
the administrative-law domain, are 
quite a different matter. There is no 
provision for them in the courts, for 
they are cases having an element of 
doubt within them, since they do not 
involve acts. They arise solely from 
the need to prevent any possibility 
of future disloyal acts that might 
endanger the “secret.” As_ such, 
they do not deal with criminal 
charges, but are only, at best, pre- 
dictions of the future. 





Security-risk cases deal with mem- 
bership in organizations, associations, 
the political activities of one’s rela- 
tives, and similar criteria. ‘Protec- 
tion of sources” is the only argument 
that is brought forward in favor of 
keeping such evidence secret. There 
is no question here of a revelation of 
restricted information about the 
bomb. These are the cases that will 
be the most numerous, within the 
province of the AEC. These are the 
cases in which an adverse judgment 
now has consequences equivalent to 
criminal prosecution, because of the 
political tenor of the times. These 
are the cases in which we must guard 
against surrendering our civil rights. 


Procedural Recommendations for 


Security Risk Cases 


We therefore propose the follow 
ing outline of a procedure for secur 
ity-risk cases. It is not intended to 
be a detailed plan, in legal terms, but 
it represents the essence of what 
should be our minimum demands: 

1. Specific charges against the 
accused must be preferred, and the 
explanation given as to why it is ex- 
pected that these may lead to a fu- 
ture disloyal act. 


2. The accused has the right to a 
public hearing before the final denial 
of clearance is made: 


a. The hearing is to be before an 
impartial body. 

b. The Commission must be em- 
powered to subpoena witnesses 
on its own or accused’s behalf. 

c. Public records of the entire 
proceedings must be kept. The 
records of past hearings in sim- 
ilar cases should be available 
to the accused and/or his 
counsel. 

d. The specific charges made by 
the Commission must be sub- 
stantiated by witnesses. 

e. The accused must have his own 
lawyer, or the services of a 
public defender must be made 
available. 
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f. The accused must be given 
sufficient time, after charges 
have been made, to gather 
witnesses in his behalf. 

g. Cross-examination of witness- 
es must be allowed. 

h. The prosecution must not only 
prove that the charges against 
the accused are true, but also 
that the explanation offered as 
to why these might lead to a 
future disloyal act is logically 
consistent. In other words, the 
accused must be considered en- 
tirely reliable until it is shown 
that his past actions indicate 
that there is a reasonable doubt 
as to his future loyalty. 

3. Because the results of an adverse 
decision are penal in nature, due both 
to the stigma and to the serious 
curtailment of the ability of the ac- 
cused to earn a livelihood, even though 
no crime has been committed, it must 
be possible to appeal decision through 
the Federal courts for review. 

4. The accused must be suspended 
with pay, rather than 
during the proceedings. 

5. All the above privileges, except 
suspension with pay, must be granted 
to applicants denied clearance (who 
are otherwise acceptable for employ- 
ment) since the penalty is the same 
in either case. 

As a corollary to this procedure, an 
active campaign must be undertaken 
to inform the public that a security- 
risk charge does not imply disloyalty. 
The public must be educated to real- 
ize that disloyalty, from the stand- 
point of Security, is a crime—an act 
of commission—and is something that 
can only be proved in the courts. 


terminated, 


Dangers of Partial 
Concessions of Civil Rights 


We must not be hesitant in stating 
our demands to the AEC. Without 
balancing pressure from the scien- 
tists, the AEC ean be forced into more 
and more arbitrary measures. by 
strong political pressure—say, for 
example, by groups using such tac- 
tics as weapons in opposing civilian 
control of atomic energy. We our- 
selves must not willfully or blindly 
concede our civil rights. And we must, 
in particular, guard against accepting 
procedures which seem to partially 
maintain our rights in return for un- 
necessary “concessions to secrecy.” 
It is well to ask: When does a partial 
right cease being a right? 
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AEC INTERIM PROCEDURE 
FOR LOCAL SECURITY BOARDS 





The following announcement was made by the Atomic Energy Commission 


on May 20, 1948. 


The United States Atomic Energy 
Commission today made public the 
Interim Procedure it is using for cases 
heard before its local Personnel Se- 
curity Boards. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act, an 
FBI investigation and report to the 
Commission is required on the char- 
acter, associations and loyalty of 
each employee of the Commission, 
and also on each employee of Commis- 
sion contractors or licensees who is 
to have access to restricted data. The 
Act thus requires that the investiga- 
tion go beyond the question of loyal- 
ty, and include character and associ- 
ations as well. The FBI reports on 
investigations are submitted to the 
Commission for the Commission’s 
consideration in determining whether 
security clearance is to be granted. 

The AEC stated that the present 
Interim Procedure is used in cases 
where a hearing has been determined 
to be appropriate because some in- 
formation in the file has raised a ques- 
tion concerning the eligibility of the 
individual for security clearance. The 
Commission emphasized that the hear- 
ings are not considered to be in the 
nature of prosecutions, but are in- 
quiries which will enable full devel- 
opment of relevant facts. The hear- 
ings thus play an important part in 
carrying out the security responsibili- 
ties of the Commission in a manner 
which will protect the atomic energy 
program and at the same time pro- 
tect the individual concerned. 

The basic points underlying the pro- 
cedure may be summarized as follows: 

1. The individual is notified at the 
outset of the reported information 
which has created a doubt as to his 
eligibility for security clearance. The 
statement furnished to the employee 
is prepared in as much detail as is 
possible, within security limitations, 
to enable the individual to present 
whatever facts he thinks may be rele- 
vant to amplify, explain, or correct 
the items reported. 

2. The hearings are held before 
local boards of three members, des- 
ignated, if the case arises in the field, 
by the appropriate Manager of Di- 
rected Operations, or, if the case 


arises in Washington, by the Assistant 
General Manager of the Commission. 
In the conduct of the hearing, the 
Board gives the individual an oppor- 
tunity to present whatever informa- 
tion or witnesses he wishes, to ex- 
amine witnesses, and to be represented 
by counsel. The Interim Procedure 
recognizes the fact that, because of 
the necessity of protecting confiden- 
tial sources of information, it may 
not be possible for the employee to 
confront the persons who have re- 
ported information which may be 
derogatory to him. Within this limi- 
tation, the Commission is making 
every effort to have the information 
developed at the hearing as complete 
as is possible, and to give the em- 
ployee fullest possible notice con- 
cerning any possibly derogatory in- 
formation which may be contained in 
the file. 

3. The local Board makes a recom- 
mendation to the local Manager, who, 
in turn, makes a recommendation to 
the General Manager of the Com- 
If, after considering all of 
the factors, the local Board is of the 
opinion that the granting of security 
clearance will not endanger the com- 
mon defense and security of the 
United States, the Board so recom- 
mends. In the event of an adverse 
recommendation, the employee is 
notified that he has a right to appeal 
to the Commission’s Personnel Secur- 
ity Review Board, of which former 
Justice Owen J. Roberts is Chairman. 

The entire proceedings at the hear- 
ing are taken 


mission. 


down verbatim and 
transcribed into a written record, a 
copy of which is furnished to the 
employee. 

The Commission said that the pro- 
cedure is designated an Interim Pro- 
cedure because it is intended to revise 
it in the light of practical experience 
in handling which are now 
pending before Boards. The 
Commission added that, in the interest 
of protecting the personal rights of 


-ases 


local 


employees involved in cases, it is the 
Commission’s policy to refrain from 
any public comment upon individual 
cases. 








WHY A MAXIMALIST CONSTITUTION ? 


Elizabeth Mann Borgese 








The May issue of the BULLETIN carried the Preliminary Dr 


aft of a 


World Constitution, the result of two years’ work by the Com 
mittee to Frame a World Constitution at the University of Chi 


cago. In the following article Mrs. Borgese, Research Associate 


JICIA 


to the Committee and a regular contributor to COMMON 
CAUSE, explains the problems involved in drafting the Constitu 
tion and the reasons why the particular formulations presented in 


the document were chosen, rather than other alternatives. 


Among those who are convinced 
that World Government is the only 
solution of the atomic problem, one 
can distinguish between two trends. 
There is the minimalist approach, 
aiming at a world government, limit- 
ed, so to speak, both in space and in 
scope, a world government for the 
time being if need be without Russia 
and strong enough only to keep the 
peace (among whom?) on a status 
quo basis; and there is the maximalist 
approach, more fantastic at first ap- 
pearance, aiming at full world govern- 
ment, based on a world law acceptable 
to all. 

It took the Committee to Frame a 
World Constitution two years of in- 
tense debate and research, recorded 
partly in a hundred fifty Committee 
Documents totalling about five thou- 
sand pages, to acquire the conviction 
that the minimalist approach would 
not lead much farther than, say, the 
atomic control approach, while maxi- 
malism, going to the roots of the 
problems where a grappling with 
symptoms would not do, was the only 
realistic alternative to destruction. 


Basic Issues Involved in 


Development of Constitution 


From the history of the Commit- 
tee’s deliberations which led to the 
conclusion that “the maximalist ap- 
proach is the minimum required” to 
get a workable world government, 
three basic issues may be picked out 
as typical and as the most determina- 
tive of the character and structure 
of the Constitution. 

One concerns the composition of the 
legislative body: Who constitutes 
World Government? 

The second concerns the Grant of 
Powers: How much interference, in 


how many fields must be granted to 
the World Government? 

The third concerns the Bill of Rights 
and Duties: What sacrifices must b: 
undergone in order to guarantee what 
rights to the World Community? 

On the first problem, the minima 
list approach, taking the world and 
leaving it as close as possible to what 
it is, suggested that the federating 
states, such as they are, be the basic 
units of the World Legislature. This 
opened a number of possibilities. One, 
which was immediately discarded by 
the Committee, was to follow the 
League or UN pattern, by establish- 
ing a unicameral legislature in which 
each state would be represented by an 
equal number of _ representatives 
(“unitary representation”). Such a 
legislature, with e.g. two delegates 
from Nicaragua, two from the United 
States, two from Iceland and two from 
China, would in no way be representa- 
tive of the trends and forces of the 
world in which we live. 

The alternative, urging itself im- 
mediately on every imagination, which 
would satisfy, theoretically, the de- 
sire for true, democratic repre- 
sentation, would be to apportion 
representatives simply according to 
numbers in population (“popular rep 
resentation”). But the problems this 
plan would raise were unsurmount 
able. For one thing, the legislature, 
allowing one representative to the 
smallest state, and proportional mul 
tiples to the larger and largest 
(China is 3,500 times as populous as 
Iceland) would run into the thousands 
—an unwieldy agglomeration for 
demagogues to prey on. In order to 
avoid this difficulty, the Committee 
started examining the possibilities of 
combining states for electoral pur- 
poses. The Committee was, from the 
beginning, mistrustful even of assem- 
blies of, say, 500 members, which in 





the great majority of parliaments 
have proved unwieldy and liable to 
tumult or deadlock. It examined a 
size such as, say, that of the American 
Senate, of about 100 members. In 
this case one representative would 
have to be apportioned to each twenty- 
two million of the world’s inhabitants. 
States with less than twenty-two mil 
lion inhabitants—-which states consti- 
tute the majority—would have to 
combine and elect jointly their 
representative. But though the or- 
ganization of such electoral districts 
within the extant states and across 
their frontiers—forcing e.g. the nor 
thern tip of England to vote with 
Sweden, or fifteen million supernum- 
erary Americans to join with Mexico 
may be worked out with colored 
pencils on non-resistant maps, for the 
living world it is too intricate. 


Representation proportional to pop- 
ulation raises another major issue, 
generally raised by everybody wheth- 
er for or against World Government, 
which was formulated early in the 
Committee’s history, in Document 
No. 5: “The application of the popu 
lation principle would give a majori- 
ty of the Assembly to the poorer and 
weaker nations of the world, namely, 
China and India. . . .It seems to me in 
conceivable that the two most power- 
ful nations of this world or even the 
three most powerful nations of this 
world will consent to having the des- 
tiny of the world in the hands of 
states admittedly weak and incom- 
petent. It is not realistic to give India 
a greater share in fashioning the des- 
tiny of this world than the United 
States or Russia.” 


Two attempts were made to solve 
this problem. One was “weighted 
representation”. Not numbers in pop 
ulation alone, but other additional 
factors should be determinative of the 
numbers of representatives allotted 
to a state. Such additional factors 
or “co-efficients” could be: the econ- 
omic status measured in national in- 
come and the production of goods or 
the payment of taxes to the Federal 
Government; the birth and death rate; 
literacy and intellectual contributions; 
average years of adult education. 


Two of the early constitutional 
drafts the Committee produced (Docu- 
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ments No. 9 and 39) proposed methods 
of apportioning representation accord- 
ing to quotas made of these “co-effici- 
ents.” But the resistance within the 
Committee was overwhelming. What- 
ever way the proposal was turned, its 
true character could not be suppressed. 
From an examination of facts and 
figures, all proposed standards such 
as economic productivity, literacy, 
years spent on aduli education, turned 
out to be as synonyms of wealth, and 
a legislature based on weighted rep- 
resentation would reflect the interests 
of the haves against the aspirations 
of the have-nots. It seems most un- 
likely that methods of representation 
which the evolution of democratic 
ethics during the past decades have 
made obsolete on the national level, 
could have a Chinaman’s chance (the 
colloquialism takes on some meaning 
in this context) of being adopted on 
the international level. 

The second proposal was to aban- 
don the embarrassing “co-efficients”, 
and to make, provisionally, a “lump 
assignment” of representatives to 
2ach state; which without any humil- 
iating explanations, would de facto 
assign to each state the place where 
it belongs according to its demogra- 
phic, economic, cultural, and political 
status at the historical juncture. A 
precedent was found in the procedure 
of the American Founding Fathers 
who assigned to each state a “lump” 
number of representatives calculated 
not only according to numbers in pop- 
ulation and wealth (which at that 
time were supposed virtually to coin- 
cide) but aiming at the establish- 
ment of a workable balance between 
North and South. This measure was 
conceived as only temporary, as a 
basis for the first legislature, until 
it became possible to ascertain the 
exact numbers of populations in the 
several states. 

Besides the great technical difficulty 
of working out a “lump” assignment 
in the case of the world’s states, it 
is not likely either that it would be 
accepted. But even if it could be ac- 
cepted as the basis for the first world 
legislature, it seemed not purposive 
to shirk from a problem now which, 
considering the magnitude—incom- 
parably vaster than in the case of the 
Thirteen Colonies—of its racial and 
economic implications, might well 
burst the World State within its first 
decade. 

It is needless to add that these dif- 
ficulties could not be obviated by fol- 
lowing the U. S. invented pattern for 
all modern federal Legislatures, con- 
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sisting of a house of states with equal 
representation for all states, large and 
small, and a house of peoples, with 
representation proportional to popula- 
tion. The house of states, in our case, 
considering the difference in their 
sizes, would not make sense. The 
house of people could not be combined. 
Even in the hypothesis, quite theo- 
retical, that the two houses could be 
contrived, one would be dominated by 
the few giants among the nations, the 
other by a combination of dwarfs; 
how any legislative issue could be 
worked out by two houses which are, 
so to speak, constitutionally at logger- 
heads, cannot easily be imagined. 

“The great difficulty lies in the af- 
fair of representation”, Madison re- 
ported from the Founding Convention 
in Philadelphia “and if this could be 
adjusted, all others would be sur- 
mounted.” 

The members of the Committee to 
Frame a World Constitution had ana- 
feelings. The problem was 
crucial. It was insoluble on the basis 


logous 


of the extant states, on the “minima- 
list” basis. 


Concept of Regions Links 
Nations with World Legislature 


The possibility of a world legisla- 
ture, representative of the people of 
the earth, balanced and harmonizable, 
and small enough to be efficient could 
not be doubted. “It is necessary; 
hence it is possible.” Nor could there 
be any doubt about the reality of the 
extant states. If the two cannot be 
made to agree on the traditional pat- 
tern, it is the validity of the pattern 
that must be questioned. It is the 
relation between the extant states and 
the World Legislature that must be 
modified. If the light from the World 
Legislature threatens to explode, a 
link must be introduced, like a trans- 
former, adjusting the current emanat- 
ing from the states to the capacity of 
the World Legislature. This link is 
the concept of the Regions. 

The concept of the Regions had been 
already wholly stated and articulated 
in a constitutional scheme in one of 
the earliest documents (No. 9). It 
was intensely challenged as unrealis- 
tic from the minimalist side. From 
that side it had crept into the discus- 
sions first in the form of electoral 
units of twenty-two million inhabi- 
tants, cutting where it so happened, 
across the frontiers of the extant 
states. This type of “region” had been 


discarded. The Regions that started 
to be accepted in the process of dis- 
cussion at that moment, follow nat- 
ural demarcation lines. They are de- 
signed to unite peoples and nations 
who have a common historic heritage, 
a common cultural background, and 
a common economic stake in the fu- 
ture. To use Toynbee’s term, they 
coincide with the “civilizations” of our 
age. That they can be clearly enough 
defined without too great difficulty, 
is demonstrated by the fact that they 
actually have been defined, independ- 
ently, by a number of thinkers with- 
out mutual contradictions except con- 
cerning minor details or border cases. 
The Committee’s enumeration of the 
nine Regions finds support in Julian 
Huxley’s list of ten proposed reg- 
ional units for UNESCO. Both tally 
with Toynbee’s concept of “civiliza- 
tions” and some of his examples. 
as enumerated in 
the Committee’s Draft Constitution, 
are: Europa (with a flexible Eastern 
frontier, and Great Britain free to 
join or not to join); Atlantis (cen- 
tered on the U.S.A.); Eurasia (cen- 
tered on the U.S.S.R.); Asia Major 
(centered on China); India (with or 
without Pakistan); Columbia (Latin 
America) ; (Netherlands 
Indies, Indo-China); Africa (between 
Sahara and Union of South Africa) ; 
and Afrasia (Middle East and Arab 
States). 

Some of these 


Those Regions, 
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Regions are solid 
J. S. or the U.S.S.R. 
Others are in the process of solidifi- 
sation, like Europe; still others are 
still “gaseous”, like the Southeast 
Asia-Pacific Island Region; but the 
economic cohesion, e.g. of this region 
is a factor of rapidly increasing real- 
ity. 

The next question was: What would 
a legislature based on these newly 
created units look like and how could 
it be organized? 


units, such as the 1 


Advantages of Regions 


for Representation 


Regional representation in the 
World Legislature would have two 
immediate advantages over state rep- 
resentation; the Regions are nine, 
the states are over seventy. The 
proportion between the smallest state 
(Iceland) and the largest (China) is 
1:3,500; the proportion between the 
smallest Region (Afrasia) and the 
largest (Asia Major) is 1:7; which 
seems to bring a just distribution of 
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representatives and a workable bal- 
ance within the body into the realm 
of the possible. 1 

Yet the deadlock between “unitary” 
and “popular”, weighted or unweighted 
representation seemed broken, and a 
host of new problems made its ap- 
pearance in the minds of the Com- 
mittee members. Should one compli- 
eate the already complicated World 
Government problem by foisting more 
or less artificial sub-unions on reluc- 
tant or, at any rate, unprepared popu- 
lations? Who would draw the border 
lines between the Regions? Should 
there be regional governments? If 
we could not set up regional govern- 
ments all at once, how could elections 
for the World State be organized 
within Regions comprising most het- 
erogeneous elements, e.g. democratic 
and totalitarian states? What would 
be the relations between the Regions 
and the States? 


The Solution: A Small Council 
Elected by a Federal Convention 


The many time-devouring attempts 
the Committee made to unravel this 
mess are recorded in the stenotyped 
reports of its meetings, in a number 
of research documents, and in the 
memory of much off-the-record dis- 
cussion. The necessary condensation 
here of all the argument necessarily 
entails over-simplification. 

The building material at the Com- 
mittee’s disposal at that moment was: 
The extant states, a reality not to be 
spirited off; the Regions, half fact, 
half future; the conviction that there 
was no getting around the ethical 
principle, one-man-one-vote; the equal- 
ly strong conviction that the legisla- 
ture, if it was to function at all, had 
to be small and balanced, reflecting 
the interplay of forces and interests 
in the world at large. 

The structure into which all this 
building material could be fitted be- 
came this: The extant states proceed 
to elect representatives to the World 
Government; one representative for 
each million of population. These 
representatives, about 2,200 according 
to the present status of the world’s 
population, constitute the Federal 
Convention. The Federal Convention 
qualifies in no way as a legislative 
body. It has, however, two qualities. 
Being truly representative of the 
people of the world, it is qualified to 
elect the Legislature; second, it con- 





1. The proportion between the populations of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania at the time of 
the Constitution drafting was 1:12. 


stitutes a level at which it becomes 
possible to organize the Regions which 
could not be organized at the “nat- 
ural” level, over continents and seas. 
Here, in the Federal Convention, the 
members are divided into nine groups 
or Electoral Colleges representing the 
nine Regions enumerated by the 
Constitution. The representatives of 
border zones, mandated by their con- 
stituencies, can decide in self-deter- 
mination to which Region to accede. 

It is true that the Asia Major 
Electoral College will be much larger 
than e.g. the Afrasia Electoral Col- 
lege. Nevertheless, in this structure, 
each College proceeds to nominate an 
equal number of candidates (27) for 
the Legislature (Council) from which 
candidates the Federal Convention in 
plenary session elects an equal num- 
ber of Councilors (9) for each Region. 
Equal representation which had to be 
discarded on the state basis on account 
of the dizzy differences of size, be- 
comes acceptable on the basis of the 
well balanced Regions. It represents 
the only way out of the deadlock be- 
tween the undemocratic weighting of 
representation and the _ unrealistic 
over-representation of the more popu- 
lous areas. It becomes doubly accept- 
able within this two-story structure 
in which the Council as a whole is 
finally elected by the Federal Conven- 
tion (where representatives are strict- 
ly proportionate to population) as a 
whole, one man one vote, so that in 
the last instance each Chinese and 
each German, each African Negro and 
sach American have exactly the same 
share in electing the Council as a 
whole. Yet the Council is small (81), 
wieldy, and well balanced between 
the races and fortunes. An element 
of flexibility, in favor of the people 
of greatest democratic experience 
and/or of most comprehensive in- 
fluence, was introduced by adding that 
the Federal Convention shall elect 
eighteen additional Councilors at 
large. 

It took eleven conferences to dis- 
ecard all alternatives. Only at the 
twelfth, the one before last, this 
solution was adopted. “Minimalism”, 
taking the extant states as they are 
and joining them on a traditional pat- 
tern, proved unrealistic, utopian. 
“Maximalism”, in as far as it pro- 
vides the smallest possible denomin- 
ator over which all people can meet, 
turned out to be the minimum. 

The discussions on the Grant of 
Powers and on the Bill of Rights and 
Duties in the Draft Constitution were 
overlapping, intertwined. The exten- 


sion or limitation of both seemed in- 
terdependent, two aspects of the same 
basic problem at the core of which 
lay the maximalist-minimalist issue 
and the question of the aim and pur- 
pose of a World Constitution. 


Controversy over Amount of Power 


Granted to Central Government 


The Committee started, also here, 
from the minimalist point of view. 
One of the earliest documents, No. 5, 
was entitled “Memorandum on the 
Minimum Amount of Power that must 
be delegated to a Central Govern- 
ment.” The conclusion of this docu- 
ment is inconclusive. While it endorses 
the maxims of Madison and Hamilton, 
amply quoted, that the Government 
“must carry its agency to the person 
of the citizen,” that “it must stand in 
need of no intermediate legislation 
but must itself be empowered to em- 
ploy the arm of the ordinary magis- 
trate to execute its own resolutions”; 
that “the Principle of the Majority 
Rule” must be adopted in place of 
“the Principle of Unanimity Rule,” 
the consequence of such rule being 
“not onlv to provoke non-action but 
to permit the smaller states to con- 
trol the greater states or to permit 
the minority to control a majority;” 
that the implementation of these prin- 
ciples calls for the existence of a 
judiciary power because otherwise, 
due to prejudices and to the contra- 
dictory decisions of a number of in- 
“the laws of 


the whole are in danger of being con- 


dependent judicatorie 
travened by the laws of the parts;” 
that the power to tax directly and 
the power to raise armies directly 
are fundamental, and no central gov- 
ernment could endure without these 
powers—yet document No. 5 leaves 
the answers to all other problems 
unsettled. “The amount of delegation 
that has to be made to the Central 
Government is variable, depending 
upon the objectives of the union.” 

So far there could only be unanimi- 
ty in the Committee. Here comes the 
split. 

Minimalism defined the aim of 
World Government as Security. While 
no doubt “it would be nice” to grant 
ampler power to the Central Govern- 
ment, such, as e.g. control of inter- 
national commerce, etc. “such control 
is not essential to survival. What is 
essential to survival is effective con- 
trol of the war-making capacities of 
the individual ‘states. The power to 
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control these would, if vested in the 
Central Government, have to operate 
directly upon individuals rather than 
upon the community of sovereigns. 
Thus in this field it would seem that 
the legislative principle must be fol- 
lowed. That carries with it the con- 
ception of sanctions which in turn 
would seem to involve the idea of 
world police and world judicial sys- 
tem having jurisdiction of offenses 
connected with the laws promulgated 
by the central government. It possibly 
carries with it certain minor imple- 
mentations such as a world jail, a 
possible uniform system of procedure 
and proof, and, perhaps, as evolved 
by the judiciary, a conception of in- 
dividual rights and liberties guaran- 
teed as against central infringement.” 

What this “conception of individual 
rights and liberties” in the minima- 
list frame would have implied in its 
turn, was never found out; for the 
Committee never produced an actual- 
ly minimalist Draft. 


The Arguments in Favor of 


More Comprehensive Powers 


This aspect of the minimalist ap- 
proach was countered by the maxima- 
lists on three levels: the theoretical- 
legal; the practical or real-political, 
which, for once, coincided with the 
moral; and the technical-organic. 

At the theoretical-legal level, docu- 
ment No. 12, entitled “Memorandum 
on World Security as the World Fed- 
eral Government”, demonstrated that 
a Federal Constitution aimed at 
achieving even a minimum degree of 
security, namely the “prevention of 
interstate violence” would have to 
grant to the Central Government 
many more powers than those enum- 
erated in Doc. No. 5. Repressive 
means are insufficient to resolve the 
problems of recourse to violence in 
the resolution of a number of prob- 
lems. As an illustration, the docu- 
ment uses the case of a colonial 
rebellion. “If the only device avail- 
able is to await the occurrence of 
violence and then to use federal forces 
to stop the revolution, the federal 
government possesses no criterion by 
which to decide which of the two war- 
ring forces should be _ repressed. 
Furthermore, a fixed policy would be 
unjust, whichever alternative were 
chosen. . . .Consequently, means pre- 
ventive of revolutionary action by col- 
onies are essential to the federal gov- 
ernment.” In the case of the present 
example, such preventive means might 
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consist in organizing a plebiscite; in 
the determination of the fashion in 
which the population should 
make application for admission to the 
federal union as an independent state, 
the determination of the conditions to 
be set for such admission; enactment 


local 


of laws concerning such plebiscites 
would in turn involve the resolution 
of problems concerning the execution 
of the law and the enforcement of the 
plebiscite; it would also involve the 
determination of the jurisdiction of 
federal courts with respects to con- 
flicts between a colony and its mother 
country. 

Nothing remained of this type of 
problems by the time the Committee 
got down to the drafting of its final 
text. Once it had started on the road 
of “maximalism”, it realized that no 
world constitution could be erected 
on motherlands and colonies. 


Even the Most Minimal Approach 


Leads Logically into Maximalism 


We chose this example from docu- 
ment No. 12 merely to show how the 
most minimalist approach at closer 
investigation logically led into the 
maximum field: Repressive means 
alone are insufficient to achieve secur- 
ity; the achievement of security calls 
likewise for means preventive of ac- 
tual violence, prior to its occurrence. 
Such preventive means would have to 
include, on the negative side, limita- 
tion of armaments; on the positive 
side, judicial provisions for the reso- 
lution of conflicts; and, basically, 
means to reduce or check the causes 
of conflict, by the amelioration of con- 
ditions which lead to conflict, and, ul- 
timately, by education. 

This implies a maximalist grant to 
powers. 

Document No. 12 demonstrates like- 
wise, on the level of sheer legal logic, 
the necessity of the guarantee of ba- 
sic rights. “If we reject the solution 
of a nuclear union of democratic (or 
constitutional) states,” which solu- 
tion had been rejected by the Com- 
mittee at the outset, “we are com- 
mitted to a federal union which shall 
include constitutional states and des- 
potisms. 

“If we are cpposed to supporting 
despotisms and abetting their resist- 
ance to progressive political change 
in the direction of liberation and jus- 
tice, we must devise a constitution 
which enables the federal govern- 
ment to support (or at least not op- 
pose) such progressive political 





changes, and yet avoid violence. 
“Unless the federal government is 
able to do this, it will not be able 
to protect the status and rights of 
federal citizenship in those member- 
states which are currently despotic. 
“And unless the federal government 
can establish and protect the status 
of federal citizenship, it will not 
truly be a federal government; for 
its members will be states rather than 
individual men and women.” 


Justice Must Be Primary Aim 


of the Constitution 


A Constitution, in other words, 
without the core of a Bill of Rights 
would in fact set up, to return to 
Hamilton and Madison, “a govern- 
ment over governments ... as con- 
tradistinguished from _ individuals”, 
which, according to No. 20 of the 
Federalist, “is subversive of the or- 
der and ends of civil polity, by sub- 
stituting violence in place of law.” 

In still other words, there can be 
no security without the definition 
and enactment of justice as the pri- 
mary aim of the Constitution. 

Without so many detours, the same 
conclusions were reached on the prac- 
tical-moral level. The basic document 
in this respect is No. 58, entitled “Of 
Atomic Fear and Two Utopias.” The 
gist of this document is that it is 
utopian to try to convince the rest 
of the world to buy from us what 
we are interested in; it would be 
more realistic to find out what they 
are interested in, and then seil it 
to them. Security is interesting for 
those happy few who have some- 
thing to secure. For the others, bil- 
lions of them, it means, if anything, 
the perpetuation of their misery, the 
prohibition of acquiring, whether by 
violence or not, what they think is 
their due and they call justice. It is 
utopian to ponder on the definition 
of “aggression” while the world at 
large pines for the definition of “op- 
pression.” The proposition, “let us 
first agree to survive, and then set- 
tle our differences” is little convinc- 
ing. Experience immemorial teaches 
the contrary: “Let us first see who 
survives; that will settle our differ- 
ences.” It is utopian to build a World 
Constitution for a billion Asiatics, on 
racial discrimination. It is utopian 
to face a starving four-fifths of man- 
kind without a bill of economic rights. 
It is utopian to want to buy an in- 
surance policy for ourselves without 
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wanting to pay the price. The Price 
of Peace is Justice. 

Legislation on racial discrimina- 
tion called for the introduction in the 
Draft of a few clauses in the Bill 
of Rights, and, most painfully, for 
article 1 (p), granting to the Fed- 
eral Government the power of “super- 
vision and approval of laws concern- 
ing emigration and immigration and 
the movements of peoples.” 

Was it not fantastic to ask the 
American government to scrap the 
Immigration Law of 1924 in order 
to ratify a World Constitution? Is it 
not starry-eyed to imagine the Amer- 
icans permitting an unlimited num- 
ber of Asiatics to overrun this coun- 
try and depress our standards of liv- 
ing? 

A thorough examination of the pro- 
posed legislation clarified its impli- 
cations. 

The United State’s legitimate de- 
sire to keep her house in order is not 
thwarted in any way by that para- 
graph. Americans are free to admit 
as many or as few immigrants with- 
in limits of reason as they decide. 

In order not to lower American 
standards, it may even be demanded, 
hypotheticaily, that all newcomers 
next year be prosperously moneyed 
Ph.D’s, and winners of the Olympic 
games. To restrict the number of im- 
migrants, and to set high standards 
of individual qualifications, in other 
words, would not be in conflict with 
the world law. But to exclude an im- 
migrant on account of his race would 
be unconstitutional. 

This measure is as just as it is 
realistic and in step with the times. 
After the fall of Nazi Germany, the 
United States and the Union of South 
Africa are the last two countries 
with remnants of legal racial dis- 
crimination. In the United States it 
is crumbling. The restrictive cove- 
nants have been taken care of. It 
is not inconceivable that in their 
wake also the pre-Nazi Immigration 
Act might be revised, even before 
the ratification of a World Constitu- 
tion. 

And the Union of South Africa is 
not the most threatening obstacle 
in the path of World Government. 

The enactment of a Bill of Econom- 
ic Rights, central in all modern Con- 
stitutions except the American, out- 
dated in this respect, called for a 
number of corresponding clauses in 
the Grant of Powers. 

Without section C, describing earth, 
water, air, and energy as the “com- 


mon property of the human race?,” 
without section 1 (m) grant- 
ing to the World Government the 
power of “administration of the 
World Bank and the establishment 
of suitable world fiscal agencies for 
the issue of money and the creation 
and control of credit”; “the regula- 
tion of commerce affected with fed- 
eral interest” in 1(n); “the establish- 
ment, regulation, and where neces- 
sary or desirable, the operation of 
means of transportation and com- 
munication which are of federal in- 
terest” in 1(0); and “the appropria- 
tion under the right of eminent do- 
main, of such private or public proper- 
ty as may be necessary for federal 
use, reasonable compensation being 
made therefor” in 1(r), the Bill of 
Economic Rights, setting a minimum 
standard of living conditions, sick- 
ness and old age security, and educa- 
tion, providing, in other words the 
minimum common denominator on 
which all peoples’ just aspirations 
in due process should be met, could 
not even be seriously tackled and how- 
ever slowly promoted. 

If the Price of Peace is Justice, 
what is the Price of Justice? Again, 
the Committee asked itself, is it not 
self-destructive to demand that Amer- 
ican taxpayers assume the financing 
of grade school education for the 
Hottentots, of old age pensions for 
the Malayans? 

In the near future, the Committee 
plans to offer, for those who are in- 
terested, a tabulation with two col- 
umns. In one column, American ex- 
penditures during the past ten years, 
for war, reconstruction and foreign 
relief will be added up; the other 
column will contain a calculation of 
America’s share in taxes to a World 
Government powerful enough to raise 
the living standards all over the globe. 
It is almost safely predictable that 
the end figure of the second column 
will not exceed, to put it mildly, 
the end figure of the first. 

The third level at which Maxima- 
lism countered Minimalism during the 
Committee’s discussions, is the tech- 
nical or “organic.” The word “organ- 
ic” is not meant to suggest the idea 
of the “organic state” in as far as 
the “organic state” theory teaches 
the supremacy of the state over the 
individual. There was no _ dissent 
among the Committee members at 
any time as to the axiom that the 


2. First inspiration to Section C came in- 
directly from the late Archibishop of Canter- 
bury’s “Speech of the Four Elements.” 


state, even the World State, is a 
means, the individual is the end. But 
this does not preclude the notion 
that anything, including the state, 
that is organized, is in a certain 
sense an organism, and follows rules 
of its own. It seems to be one of 
these organic rules that the more 
complicated an organic structure, the 
more it tends toward some kind of 
functional centralization. Function 1, 
centralization, in the case of the 
World State, coincides with “Maxi- 
malism.” This kind of “organic max- 
imalism” was summed up very con- 
cisely by Thomas Huxley, fifty years 
ago.” “I am as strongly convinced 
as the most pronounced individualist 
can be, that it is desirable that every 
man should be free to act in every 
way which does not limit the corres- 
ponding freedom of his fellow-man. 
But I fail to connect that great in- 
duction of political science with the 
practical corollary which is frequent- 
ly drawn from it: that the State— 
that is, the people in their corporate 
capacity—has no business to meddle 
with anything but the administration 
of justice and external defense. It 
appears to me that the amount of 
freedom which incorporate society 
may fitly leave to its members is not 
a fixed quantity ... but that it must 
be determined by, and vary with cir- 
cumstances. I conceive it to be demon- 
strable that the higher and the more 
complex the organization of the social 
body, the more closely is the life 
of each member bound up with that 
of the whole; and the larger becomes 
the category of acts which cease 
to be merely self-regarding, and 
which interfere with the freedom of 
others more or less seriously.” 

The complexity of the world situa- 
tion, the vastness of the world com- 
munity thus calls for a correspond- 
ing amount of some kind of central- 
ized power, though vigorously con- 
trolled, if the Government is to en- 
dure at all. 


Constitution Conceives World 


as Moving Toward Unification 


From all these discussions there 
resulted ever clearer the answer to 
the basic problem which had been 
raised for the first time in an early 
document (No. 13), entitled “Some 


8. The Struggle for Existence In Human Society, 
Collected Essays, Vol. IX. 
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COMMENTS ON THE 
“DRAFT OF A WORLD CONSTITUTION” 


Edward Teller 


Dr. Teller discusses the value of the PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF A WORLD 
CONSTITUTION for stimulating concrete discussion of the problems attend- 
ing the establishment of world government. The author is Professor of Physics 
and member of the Institute for Nuclear Studies at the University of Chicago, 
and a consultant to the AEC Laboratories at Argonne and Los Alamos. 


The publication of the “Draft of a 
World Constitution” comes at a dra- 
matic moment. This is no accident. 
World Government is our only hope 
for survival. Whenever the topic is 
brought up for discussion, it will be 
felt that the time is well chosen. 

I am fully aware of the arguments 
of the pessimists: World Government 
is impossible without Russia. Rus- 
sia will not cooperate. Ergo: World 
Government is impossible. This ar- 
gument uses the most elementary 
weapon in the armory of Aristotelian 
syllogisms. But this is the only thing 
one can say in favor of it. I be- 
lieve that we should cease to be in- 
fatuated with the menace of this 
fabulous monster, Russia. Our pres- 
ent necessary task of opposing Rus- 
sia should not cause us to forget 
that in the long run we cannot win 
by working against something. We 
must work for something. We must 
work for World Government. 

It is quite improbable that we 
should get cooperation from Moscow 
in the near future. But are not our 
opportunities and _ responsibilities 
great enough if we concentrate for 
the time being on establishing a com- 
mon government with our friends and 
our potential friends? We should be 
satisfied if ten years from today 
Americans and Chinese, Hindus and 
Europeans strive under common laws 
and with common loyalties to estab- 


lish the “Era of Humanity’. We shall 
have made a long step toward last- 
ing peace if in ten years no communist 
finds listeners among the millions of 
colored people when he says: You 
are exploited. 

If such arguments can win ap- 
proval from the pessimist on the left 
they will throw the pessimist on the 
right into even deeper gloom. He will 
ask: How can you feed all these 
backward, passive, multiplying peo- 
ple of Asia; how can you ever think 
of improving their lot? I believe this 
can be done, but it must not be done 
by a revolution. We must do as much 
as we can, and we must give our 
fellow human beings the feeling that 
all of us are working for the good 
of all; we must recognize, however, 
the limits of what we can do. 

The “Draft of a World Constitu- 
tion” stimulates one to consider con- 
crete proposals rather than to argue 
about vague generalities. Could we 
not, for instance, formulate laws 
which will not only protect the weak 
from exploitation by the strong but 
at the same time will protect the 
progressive part of the world from 
being expropriated by their less for- 
tunate and more numerous fellows? 
We might, for instance, include in 
the constitution the following two 
laws: A) The economic rights of 
single states or of unions of states 
shall be safeguarded by the follow- 





ing provision. If the economy of a 
state or union of states is threatened 
by the operation of a world law, the 
government of that state or union 
may delay execution of said world 
law. Protest against the world law 
must be upheld within six months 
by a three-quarter majority of a se- 
cret popular ballot to be held in the 
state or union which has protested. 
If the protest is upheld by popular 
ballot then the full operation of said 
world law is delayed for 25 years 
in its application to the protesting 
state or union. The Planning Agency 
(Paragraph 9) will then work out 
a procedure introducing gradually 
the world law in question during 
the following 25 years in that state 
or union. The decision of the Plan- 
ning Agency, with a two-thirds maj- 
ority of the Grand Tribunal concur- 
ring, shall be final. 

B) In order to prevent exploitation of 
any one member state of the Federal 
Union, Federal taxation shall be sub- 
ject to the following restriction. The 
net exports from a state due to in- 
terest on international indebtedness 
and operation of Federal finances, 
such as Federal taxes and Federal 
projects shall in no fiscal year ex- 
25% of the national income of 
that state. 


I feel sure that there are many 


ceed 


flaws in these proposals. But I hope 
that others—better ones—will follow. 
Not many will disagree, however, 
with the intentions of the “Draft of 
the Constitution” and the similar in- 
tentions of these additional laws: We 
want justice because justice bene- 


fits the weak and the powerful alike. 





Considerations of Sovereignty, Esne- 
cially in its Relation to World Federa- 
tion.” This document establishes that 
the Federal State is not something 
static or fixed, but moves constantly, 
has a time dimension. It can be con- 
structed in such a way that, from 
the status of a Federation it tends 
to move back, decentralizing, toward 
the status of a Confederacy or 
League. Or it can be constructed in 
such a way that it will tend toward 
further unification, the limit of this 
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development being the Unitary State 
(which obviously has nothing to do 
with unification or standardization of 
cultures or local self-rule). Minimal- 
ism within the Committee had fav- 
ored a “decentralizing” Federal Con- 
stitution. The ‘“Maximalist” Consti- 
tution which finally came out, con- 
ceives the World as moving in the 
other direction. 

It must be stressed once again that 
“Maximalist” is a conventional term, 
almost a figure of speech. The Draft 


Constitution of the Committee is not 
presented as the utopian picture of 
a perfect and maximal human socie- 
ty, a super-Platonic Republic of the 
World, but on the contrary as a realis- 
tic proposition taking into account 
all extant realities and forces, against 
the utopian assumption that a min- 
imal World Government, i.e. a Securi- 
ty World Government, practically a 
police World State, could be endorsed 
by a working consent of the human 
race. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE UN AEC: 
AN INTERPRETATION 


Edward A. Shils 


The following is an adaptation of an article which will appear in 
the summer issue of the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LAW RE- 
VIEW as part of a symposium on the problems connected with 
atomic energy. The author is Associate Professor in the Com- 
mittee on Social Thought at the University of Chicago and 
Reader in Sociology at the London School of Economics. 


After nearly two years of hard 
work, the UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mission came to an end on May 17. 
Its tremendous tasks are still un- 
fulfilled. 


Why has it failed? Some progress 
was certainly made: the Second Re- 
port was an improvement in judi- 
ciousness and concreteness on the 
First Report. The Soviet proposals 
of June 11, 1947 were definitely more 
specific than the vague and contra- 
dictory statements of the Soviet dele- 
gates in the preceding year. The ma- 
jority had worked with great serious- 
ness to construct a practicable and 
effective scheme. And at the very end, 
Mr. Gromyko, who at the beginning 
of the year had warned against ex- 
pecting anything much from the re- 
examination of his June 11, 1947 pro- 
posals, voted against discontinuation 
of the discussions. Yet the Atomic 
Energy Commission, its task still un- 
fulfilled, has recommended the sus- 
pension of its activities. 


Soviet Delegates Came 
Unprepared for Discussions 


In this article we shall attempt to 
review the main points on the course 
over which the negotiations faltered 
and finally broke down and to present 
a few observations on some of the 
causes of the failure. 


In the first place, the Soviet dele- 
gates came to the Commission almost 
totally unprepared to discuss the pro- 
posals which had already been made 
in America or to present a carefully 
elaborated proposal of their own. 
They began simply with an imme- 
diate demand on the Americans to 
renounce what was America’s one ad- 
vantage and bargaining instrument 
and offered nothing as compensation. 


The Americans on the other hand 
began their campaign with a pro- 
gram which contained at least two 
items which were rather alarming 
to the Soviet Union—1) the setting 
loose of an army of foreign inspec- 
tors and factory managers on Soviet 
territory and 2) the abolition of the 
veto power. In the present interna- 


tional political situation, the Rus- 
sians have thought of the “iron cur- 
tain” against foreign observers as 
one of their best strategic defense 
weapons while against the usually 
hostile majority in the Security Coun- 
cil, the veto power has likewise been 
reassuring. A proposal which began 
as an attack on their two defense bul- 
warks at a moment when they were 
not certain of the necessity for a 
control system probably reinforced 
their resistance. 

The failure of the Soviet policy- 
makers to study the Acheson-Lilien- 
thal Report and to develop their own 
attitude with respect to the problems 
with which it dealt may be inferred 
from the fact that Gromyko was 
able to discuss the veto prohibition 
phase of the American proposals as 
early as June 19, 1946 in connection 
with which he took the usual Soviet 
position; but he was obviously un- 
willing to discuss the content of the 
American proposals at that time, al- 
though they resembled very closely the 
Acheson-Lilienthal proposals which 
had been available for several months. 


Still there was, in those early days, 
some reason for believing a com- 
promise was probable since Gromyko 
had suggested that in addition to 
drafting the convention which was to 
outlaw the war of atomic weapons, 
the Committee which he recommend- 
ed was also to propose “measures to 
prohibit the production of weapons 
based on the use of atomic energy 
and prevent the use of atomic weap- 
ons and all other main kinds of weap- 
ons capable of being used for mass 
destruction; measures, systems 
and organizations of control over the 
use of atomic energy and over the 
observance of the terms of the above- 
mentioned international convention 
for the outlawry of atomic weapons; 
. . . the elaboration of a system of 
sanctions to be applied against the 
unlawful use of atomic energy.” 


The optimistic interpretation, how- 
ever, received no support from Gro- 





myko’s next major contribution to 
the discussion on July 24th, 1946, 
presumably after he had had time to 
receive instructions from Moscow. In 
addition to reiterating his arguments 
against the abolition of the veto pow- 
er, he said that “the United States 
proposals (concerning the powers to 
be exercised by the Atomic Develop- 
ment Authority and its relations to 
other organizations of the United Na- 
tions, in their present form could not 
be accepted in any way by the So- 
viet Union, either as a whole or in 
separate parts.” Moreover, he assert- 
ed that where there were infringe- 
ments on the prohibitory convention, 
they were to be punished by the 
states in which they occurred. 


The Veto Quarrel 


Opens the Breach 


Meanwhile, the French, Dutch and 
Australian delegates foreseeing the 
snags which were certain to arise 
in connection with the discussion of 
the veto tried to shift the discussion 
on to a more technical level where 
it appeared to be more possible to 
achieve agreement. The Americans 
did not lend themselves to this modest 
effort of adaptation and Mr. Eber- 
stadt’s Third Memorandum, in which 
the limitations on the veto power 
were made more explicit kept the 
veto question in the center of at- 
tention. The ingenuity of Mr. Eber- 
stadt’s and Mr. Baruch’s arguments 
did not soften the Soviet attitude 
and the main outlines of the first 
real breach between the two sides 
became set in a way from which 
they never varied during the ensuing 
discussions. 


While the Scientific and Technical 
Subcommittee worked ahead with 
Soviet participation on a report which 
declared that international control 
along the lines set forth in the Amer- 
ican proposals was technically feas- 
ible and which was unanimously 
adopted by the Committee, the Soviet 
delegates in the other phases of the 
Commission’s work, even the same 
persons, continued to act as if the 
only control would be national con- 


trol. 


Thus, on October 22, 1946, in the 
course of a discussion of a world-wide 
inventory of uranium and thorium 
deposits, Alexandrov said that the 
Soviet Union could participate easily 
thanks to the state ownership of 
mineral resources in his country. 
When other delegates asked him 
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whether the inventory was to be-con- 
ducted by an international body, Gro- 
myko released a statement to the 
effect that, “The Soviet delegation 
considers the national control to be 
sufficient, and therefore it might be 
possible to extend the discussions on 
safeguards in the line of national 
controls.” 

Thus far the gap was as wide as 
possible—there was agreement only 
on the desirability of a condition in 
which no state posessed or produced 
atomic bombs. The only kind of con- 
trol which was acceptable to the Soviet 
Union up to this point was national 
control, and even this was not expli- 
citly and systematically set forth. 


Optimism Created by Stalin 
Interview Quickly Dissipated 


Then there occurred a change. On 
October 28, Stalin in an interview 
with Hugh Baillie said that “a strong 
international control is needed.” A 
day later in New York at the General 
Assembly, Molotov began a vitupera- 
tive onslaught on American militar- 
ism and imperialism which ended, by 
a roundabout movement with the Sov- 
iet reaffirmation of the necessity of 
effective control over atomic energy, 
together with the limitation of con- 
ventional armaments. 

An opportunity for a new begin- 
ning was thus presented. The context 
of the new opportunity practically 
cancelled the opportunity itself. The 
American delegation foresaw the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet Union would 
connect the discussion of disarmament 
in conventional weapons with that in 
atomic weapons, and that the proposed 
Census of Armaments would encom- 
pass the American atomic bomb stock- 
pile. Mr. Baruch therefore began to 
press for a speedy report by the UN 
AEC to the Security Council, and de- 
spite strong Soviet resistance and a 
lukewarm attitude on the part of some 
of the other delegates, he managed to 
obtain it. While the majority of the 
Commission was willing to accept Mr. 
Baruch’s deadline, December 31, 1946, 
for the completion of the first Report, 
they were considerably less satisfied 
with Mr. Baruch’s adamant attitude 
on the veto. The French, Canadian 
and Chinese delegates were apprehen- 
sive about the consequences of raising 
the veto question in the First Report. 
Even the cautious Sir Alexander Cad- 
ogan, who seldom raised objections to 
the American viewpoint, said on De- 
cember 30, that he himself “had . 
wondered whether a critical passage 
of the report dealing with this point 
might have been otherwise worded 
and had hoped that, somewhat differ- 
ently stated, it might at that stage 
even have commanded unanimous ac- 
ceptance.” 

Gromyko’s rebuttal combined the 
usual Soviet desire to delay a deci- 
sion by requesting an item-by-item 
consideration of the American pro- 
posals, which had already been dis- 
cussed in great detail, “in order to 
include absolutely necessary correc- 
tions,” with a comprehensive rejection 
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of the Report as a whole. In the course 
of his attack on the Report however, 
Gromyko went further towards inter- 
national control by a body which 
would be autonomous in its day-to-day 
operations than at any previous mo- 
ment when he asserted that “it is in- 
disputable that control organs and 
organs of inspection should carry out 
their control and inspection functions 
acting on the basis of their own rules, 
which should provide for the adoption 
of decisions by a majority in appropri- 
ate cases.” 

On February 18, 1947, Gromyko 
submitted twelve amendments to the 
First Report, one of which was an im- 
plied acceptance of “international 
management.” It was a demand that 
“inspection, supervision and manage- 
ment on the part of an international 
organ shall be applied with regard to 
all existing plants for the production 
of ultimate atomic minerals immedi- 
ately after entry into force of an ap- 
propriate convention or conventions.” 

The inadequacy of Soviet thinking 
on the control problem was clearly 
revealed when on March 5, shortly 
after accepting “management”, Gro- 
myko launched an unprecedentedly 
vehement attack on the American 
scheme. “Management” was now de- 
signated as “thoroughly vicious and 
unacceptable” and the unlimited con- 
trol” which it would entail was rep- 
resented as an attempt to impose 
American capitalistic domination of 
the economic life of the Soviet Union. 

However, Gromyko’s superiors in 
Moscow were apparently beginning 
gradually to clarify and settle their 
minds. They had decided against man- 
agement almost a year after it had 
first been discussed authoritatively in 
public. But although they also had de- 
cided in favor of some sort of inspec- 
tion, they had either not worked out 
their views sufficiently or else had not 
communicated them to New York. In 
any case, when he was asked in con- 
nection with his amendments whether 
inspection would allow a search for 
clandestine plants, Gromyko put off 
an answer by saying that the scope of 
inspection would have to be defined 
in the convention. His replies to other 
questions showed that he had no an- 
swers readily available and that those 
who were responsible for his briefing 
had neglected to envisage the kinds 
of issues which their delegate might 
encounter. 


Soviet Union Presents 
June || Proposals 


Finally on June 11, 1947, the Soviet 
Union came to the point where it 
could present its own proposals. They 
were proposals for inspection of the 
type which had already been rejected 
as insufficient by the Acheson-Lilien- 
thal Report, and they were accompan- 
ied by no suporting arguments which 
demonstrated either their adequacy or 
the superfluousness of the system of 
control presented in the First Report. 

Gromyko now insisted that the work 
in the Control Committee which sought 
to elaborate the detailed implications 
of the powers of an international con- 


trol authority be discontinued and 
that the Soviet proposals be consid- 
ered in their stead. He did not suc- 
ceed in this. Meanwhile the Soviet dele- 
gate in the Control Committee, while 
refusing to participate in the substan- 
tive discussions, continued throughout 
June and July to protest about the 
waste of time involved in talking about 
the “internationalization of the atom- 
ic industry.” Yet when the group 
which was working on survey prob- 
lems was about to conclude its delib- 
erations the Soviet delegate insisted 
that more time be spent on the ques- 
tion. 

When the Working Papers were 
completed by the Control Committee, 
Gromyko changed his line somewhat 
and began to argue for consideration 
of the points on which there was fun- 
damental agreement between the work- 
ing papers and his own proposals, al- 
though he had recently denied that 
any points of fundamental agreement 
existed. He put forward a tentative 
approval of the quota system (for 
the geographical apportionment of 
atomic energy activities) which had 
been set forth in the Working Papers. 

It was probably exasperation with 
Gromyko’s about-face reversals, his 
obstinate and empty reiterations of 
generalities and his abusive attacks on 
the American proposals which led the 
majority to disregard his request for 
this turn in the discussion, which 
might have offered some possibility of 
a more favorable development to- 
wards compromise. 


Proposals Rejected; Cadogan 
Submits Questions to Russia 


Instead the majority adopted the 
Canadian resolution which declared 
that the Soviet proposals did not pro- 
vide “‘an adequate basis for the devel- 
opment by the Committee of specific 
proposals “for the development of an 
international control system.” On the 
same day (August 11) Cadogan trans- 
mitted a series of questions to Gro- 
myko and on September 5, the answers 
were delivered. In his replies Gromyko 
insisted on his earlier contention 
about the need for several conventions, 
the first of which must prohibit atom- 
ic weapons. In response to the attempt 
to discover whether the reference in 
his proposals to “periodic inspection” 
excluded the possibility of “continu- 
ous inspection,” Gromyko was evasive, 
saying only that periodic inspection did 
not mean inspection at regular fixed 
intervals. (This question remained 
open until the very end, even though 
Gromyko did reject in the 1948 dis- 
cussions “continuous inspection”? which 
he claimed would be equivalent to 
“management.”) The fourth British 
question referred to “special investi- 
gations” in cases where there was a 
suspicion of violation and it enquired 
into the grounds on which such inves- 
tigations could be initiated. Gromyko 
replied that special investigations 
could be carried out where reports 
submitted by governments seemed to 
raise suspicions, where the interna- 
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tional control commission discovered 
discrepancies between their checking 
of national accounting data and their 
observations of nuclear fuel available 
or where their inspectors reported 
suspicious activities. Inasmuch as the 
Soviet proposals provided that the 
inspectors “normally will visit 
only declared plants,” it is difficult to 
see how they could legitimately have 
their suspicion aroused. Furthermore, 
due to the indeterminacy of the “ma- 
terial balance” in extraction and sep- 
aration processes, congruity between 
“nuclear fuel available and accounting 
data” would not be a safeguard 
against diversion. In its answer to 
this critical question the Soviet Union 
manifested its characteristic inability 
or unwillingness to recognize a quite 
obvious difficulty in its own proposals. 
This recurrent failure to explain how 
its own proposals would satisfy the 
need for effective control and its in- 
ability to show that the majority pro- 
posals were unnecessary for effective 
controls must have had a most injuri- 
ous effect on the proceedings. 


The seventh and eighth British ques- 
tions dealt with control activities oth- 
er than inspection and the Soviet re- 
ply was that “supervision, manage- 
ment and licensing do not follow from 
the tasks of the establishment of strict 
and effective international control.” 


Soviet Replies to Questions 
Fail to Bridge Gap 


The control procedures which the 
Soviet reply enumerated included 
(1) inspection and investigation, (2) 
accounting, (3) working out and as- 
signment by the Commission of rules 
of technological control of the plants, 
(4) requesting from governments in- 
formation relating to the activities of 
atomic energy plants, (5) submit- 
ting recommendations to the Security 
Council. It should be noted as an in- 
stance of the slipshod and stumbling 
procedure of Soviet policy-making 
even on the highest levels that control 
by quota assignment which Gromyko 
had mentioned sympathetically nearly 
a month before was not listed among 
control techniques. 


The Soviet replies did nothing to 
bridge the gap between the June 11th 
proposals and the Working Papers 
which the Working Committee had 
summarized on August 15th as bear- 
ing on 1) veto on sanctions, 2) safe- 
guards for strict international control. 
3) the number of treaties or covenants 
(the majority had wanted only one, 
the Soviet Union one for prohibition 
of atomic bombs and possibly more 
for control), 4) the sequence and tim- 
ing of stages, 5) research by the in- 
ternational agency on atomic weapons 
(which the majority had sought to re- 
serve to the international authority 
and which the Soviet Union had sought 
to ban entirely). The Working Com- 
mittee had omitted another important 
difference between the Americans and 
the Soviet Union with regard to the 
destruction of bombs. Whereas the 
Soviet Union had sought from the 


very first the destruction of the Amer- 
ican bomb stockpile—although they 
never specified whether by destruc- 
tion they meant a procedure which 
would effectively eliminate both the 
bombs and the explosives contained in 
or ready to be put into the bombs or 
whether they intended merely the sep- 
aration of casing mechanism and fis- 
sionable material and destruction of 
the former. The Americans had begun 
by speaking of “disposal” which was 
widely interpreted to mean “destruc- 
tion” but after a time the Americans 
began to interpret the term more am- 
biguously. The importance of this 
point lies in its indication of a) the 
failure of the Soviet policy-makers to 
think out what was really involved in 
their demands and by the growing un- 
willingness of the Americans to meet 
the Soviet demands. 

Nonetheless, despite the fact that 
the Americans and to an increasing 
extent the rest of the majority, 
showed little inclination to make con- 
cessions, the Second Report and the 
Working Papers on which it is based 
did make certain definite though lim- 
ited conciliatory efforts in the restric- 
tion of the scope of aerial surveys and 
of inspections for suspected clandes- 
tine activities. These sections of the 
Second Report represented the main 
considerable effort of the majority to 
take Soviet sensibilities and odbura- 
cies into account. 

In his criticism of the Second Re- 
port, Gromyko attacked the Report 
as “absolutely unsound” although he 
once more exempted the quota scheme. 
His speech was wildly abusive and full 
of allegations that the Report was 
simply serving the “interests of one 
country which is trying to secure for 
itself a monopoly position in the pro- 
duction of atomic energy.” He pro- 
duced neither arguments in favor of 
the effectiveness of his own June 11 
proposals or arguments to show the 
uselessness of the devices presented 
in the Reports. 

As in so many of Gromyko’s speech- 
es in the UN AEC the charges and 
claims made were so general and so 
dogmatic and so little concerned with 
the effectiveness of the various 
schemes and devices that members of 
the majority could not but be im- 
pressed by the hopelessness of ration- 
al communication with the Soviet dele- 
gate. 

Doubt as to the seriousness of Gro- 
myko’s interest in quotas is raised by 
his designation of the proposals of the 
Second Report as infringements on 
sovereignty leading to the “enslave- 
ment of other countries.” Apparently 
neither Gromyko nor his superiors 
troubled to think about how quotas 
regulating the mining of uranium, etc., 
could be carried out without infring- 
ing on the sovereignty of states. 


Soviet Proposals Re-examined After 


Commission's First Suspension 


Although the majority must by this 
time have had very little hope of 
accomplishing anything substantial 
through further discussion in the UN 


AEC, it was decided on December 19th, 
after several months of suspension to 
reopen the examination of the Soviet 
proposals. The reexamination ended 
where it began—there was agreement 
only on two general principles: 1) 
There should be some type of interna- 
tional control by an agency using in- 
ternational personnel and 2) sovereign 
states should not produce or possess 
atomic bombs. On the former, there 
was unbridged disagreement concern- 
ing the type of control: the Soviet 
Union wished to allow only periodic 
inspection and special investigation, 
the majority desiring the management 
of all “dangerous” activities. 


Did the Majority Try 
All Reasonable Concessions? 


There were also marked differences 
on timing: the Soviet Union sought 
the immediate conclusion of a conven- 
tion for the destruction within 90 days 
of all atomic bombs, and refused to 
make it contingent on the conciusion 
of a control convention or treaty. Odd- 
ly enough, after being more explicit 
on this point than he had ever been 
before and even going so far as to as- 
sert that the conclusion of a treaty to 
destroy existing atomic bombs would 
not necessarily be followed by a treaty 
establishing a control system, Gro- 
myko in his remarks on April 5, 1948 
complained that no one had ever made 
a proposal to make the conclusion of 
a prohibitory convention dependent on 
the simultaneous conclusion of a con- 
trol convention! 


The majority looked forward to a 
point in time when as the control sys- 
tem was being established, the bombs 
would be “disposed of’, but the Amer- 
icans and their majority associates 
never made any attempt to work out 
in the Commission a telescoped tim- 
ing scheme which would simultaneous- 
ly give the Americans the assurance 
that other countries were under con- 
trol when they were renouncing their 
atomic bombs, while also reducing the 
period of Soviet anxiety that they 
were under a control which prevented 
their making bombs while the Amer- 
icans retained theirs. It was a serious 
omission by the Americans not to at- 
tempt to work out such a timing 
scheme even if it turned out to be un- 
acceptable to the Soviet Union. We 
would then at least know that we had 
done all that was in our power in the 
Commission to obtain agreement.} 

The disagreement on the veto was 
actually one which might have been 
eliminated by a more conciliatory 
American attitude. It was an issue on 








1. In its Third Report the AEC sought to 
justify its omission of the strategic balance 
question and the closely related question of 
the timing of the stages of transition to full 
international control by saying that they were 
concerned primarily with arriving at agree- 
ment on the basic principles of control and 
that lacking such agreement such discussions 
would be unrealistic and useless. To this it 
might be answered that since strategic con- 
siderations influenced the attitude of the Soviet 
Union as well as that of the United States, 
it was unrealistic to disregard them. 
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which a concession might well have 
been made to the Soviet Union, not 
necessarily because their attitude was 
justified but because they were wedded 
to it so firmly and because nothing 
would be lost by its retention. Assum- 
ing that an existing international con- 
trol system afforded adequate “danger 
signals,” the detection of violations if 
they were of sufficient magnitude, 
would result in vigorous actions of 
self-defense (probably war) by the 
states which regarded themselves as 
endangered by the violator. 


On the other hand even if the 
Security Council needed only a 
majority instead of unanimity to 
invoke sanctions against a  viola- 


tor, if the violator were strong 
enough and also refused to desist, 
then there would be war also, this 
time under United Nations auspices 
—an advantage it is true, but a meag- 
er one. 

Even though a concession on 
the veto question might not have 
moved the Soviet elite from its refusal 
to allow an effective control scheme, 
still it was a concession which we 
should have made in order to be sure 
that we left no opportunities for 
agreement on the effective minimum 
unexplored. 

We failed also to make even a par- 
tial concession to the Soviet Union on 
the prohibitory convention. Since the 
Soviets argued so frequently from the 
precedent of the alleged effectiveness 
of the prohibition on the use of poison 
gas in the past war—a _ prohibition 
which allowed research, development 
and stockpiling to go on—we might 
have proposed a similar convention as 
a token of our good will. We would 
have then been in a better position 
to refuse the Soviet demand to make 
their version of the prohibition con- 
vention independent of the conclusion 
of a control convention, but we did 
nothing of the sort. Such a concession 
might also have forced the Soviet 
Union into a more realistic considera- 
tion of the implications of its own 
proposal, especially on how it intended 
to check upon the degree of adherence 
to it. 

The rigidity was thus by no means 
entirely on the Soviet side. We under- 
stood better what was involved, we 
had more information, more free and 
intelligent discussion than the Soviets, 
we began with more good will—but 
not with enough—and we should have 
taken the initiative in proposing con- 
cessions. As a result, we cannot attri- 
bute all responsibility for the failure 
of discussions to the Soviet Union or 
to the general international situation. 


Did the Soviet Union 
Want International Control? 


Did the Soviet Union seriously wish 
to have the atomic bomb subjected to 
international control? The Soviet Un- 
ion certainly wished to see atomic 
bombs eliminated from national arma- 
ments at present, i.e. as long as only 
the United States possessed them. 
Whether it was willing under any con- 
ditions which it could envisage to have 
any effective restraints imposed on its 


own development of atomic weapons is 





much more doubtful. It did not work 
hard to elaborate its own inspection 
proposals to the point at which they 
could have appeared to be effective, 
and in view of its fear and distrust of 
the Western countries, it might have 
never believed in the possibility of the 
effectiveness of any control scheme, 
even if it were desirable. It is there- 
fore problematic whether they actual- 
ly wanted even their own inspection 
system adopted. Insofar as they did, it 
might have been because they did not 
expect it to be a real restraint on 
their own activities, while at the same 
time it offered the prospect of picking 
up some information about what goes 
on abroad in a field in which they are 
neasily curious. 


Fear of Foreign Intrusion a Factor 
in Soviet Resistance to Control 


Why was the Soviet Union not more 
zealous about subjecting the atomic 
bomb to effective international con- 
trol? I should like to emphasize here 
their apparent lack of understanding 
of the political and military implica- 
tions of the bomb in conjunction with 
some of the characteristics of Soviet 
society. 

The Soviet elite is one which, hav- 
ing come to power with a state of 
mind which set them in conflict with 
the rest of their society and with all 
other societies in the world, is still 
motivated by an attitude of hostile 
distrust toward their own and other 
peoples.2 For both rational and ir- 
rational reasons the Soviet elite fears 
the dissatisfaction of its citizenry. 
The irrational reasons come from the 
general state of psychological insecur- 
ity of revolutionary elites and the ra- 
tional ones, come from their knowl- 
edge of how low the Soviet standard 
of living ” in comparsion with that of 
the West and the implicit threat of 
dissatisfaction expresse -d in a revolu- 
tional y way. The y ace ordingly view 
with double suspicion anything which 
would bring foreigners into the Soviet 
Union to move about with some meas- 
ure of independence. Not only would 
an inspection system of the sort which 
could be reasonably effective make 
independently gathered information of 
whatever sort available to their “ene- 
mies” in the outside world, but the 
presence of those foreigners on Soviet 
soil would raise the danger of enabl- 
ing their own citizens to acquire con- 
ceptions of life in other countries quite 

2. The argument which is put forward in 
some quarters that the chief reason for the 
Soviet rejection of international control was 
their reluctance to commit some aspect of their 
external security and iniernal economy to a 
body in which they might be out-voted has a 
little but not much validity in it. It is true 
that the Soviet elite is fearful of foreigners 
and to that extent the argument is justified 
but the UN AEC made many efforts to con- 
sider this anxiety in a rational way by trying 
to make its proposals for a control convention 
sufficiently specific as to reduce to a minimum 
the amount of discretionary power which an 
international control organization would have. 
This effort was unsuccessful. Had the Soviet 
delegates been as rationally preoccupied with 
this problem as certain analysts contend, they 
would have collaborated more energetically in 
working out the details which were to go into 
the control convention since this would have 
reduced their apprehensions about being out- 
voted in the control authority. 






different from those which are offi- 
cially imposed. And this might, they 
fear, generate unrest. 

At present and for many years, as 
we know, the rulers of the Soviet Un- 
ion have been busy trying to make 
their people believe that anything that 
goes on in the Soviet Union is better 
than anything going on elsewhere. 
The war endangered the Soviet pat- 
tern of closing their people’s minds 
to the nature of life in the outside 
world—Russian soldiers were in for- 
eign countries by the millions; they 
had a possibility of comparing condi- 
tions at home with conditions abroad 
and of comparing the propaganda 
which their rulers present with the 
reality which they have perceived. To 
overcome the difficulties which might 
arise, the Soviet elite has been con- 
ducting in all spheres of life an ex- 
tremely vigorous anti-Western propa- 
ganda campaign. 


National Pride Keeps Soviet Leaders 


from Accepting Bomb's Significance 


But we do not intend to explain the 
entire Soviet attitude and behavior by 
reference to xenophobia. The delaying 
tactics of the Soviet delegates might 
have been the result of uncertainty 
arising in part from poor information 
and the lack of continuously available 
expert advice. These tactics were in 
part, a function of a desire to prevent 
the majority from discontinuing nego- 
tiations as they actually did, since 
such a result could be expected to 
place the Soviet Union in a somewhat 
unfavorable light before world opin- 
ion. Even many Communist sympa- 
thizers could not resist the temptation 
to be impressed by some elements in 
the original American proposals and 
were hard put to explain away the 
Soviet rejection of them. 

The frequent reiterativeness and 
evasiveness of Mr. Gromyko and his 
subordinates in the Commission, the 
poor preparation given to the Soviet 
representatives by their superiors and 
the fluctuations in attitude which were 
not in the nature of concessions, indi- 
cate that their superiors in the For- 
eign Ministry in Moscow were unable 
to make up their minds in a consis- 
tent and comprehensive way. The in- 
consistency and the unimaginativeness 
of the instructions given to the Soviet 
delegates in the UN AEC were prob- 
ably a result of uncertainty at home 
about the nature and implications of 
the bomb. 

However strange this may sound, 
we must conclude that as important 
as any other factor in accounting for 
the refusal of the Soviet elite to allow 
an effective control system, appears 
to be its unwillingness to estimate 
accurately the effectiveness of the 
atomic bomb as a military weapon. 
Given their desire to remain at peace 
with the United States (which we ac- 
cept as axiomatic) it seems that only 
ignorance of the bomb’s potentialities 
and the failure to reflect on the na- 
ture of an atomic armaments race 
could allow them actually to obstruct 
the establishment of the scheme which 
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could have helped to prevent an atomic 
armament race and an atomic bomb 
war. Even if one were to go as far 
as to interpret the delaying tactics as 
a means of gaining time for the Soviet 
Union to develop its own atomic bombs 
for the ultimate purpose of making 
a better control bargain—it would con- 
stitute a pronounced lack of insight 
into the nature of the atomic bomb 
as a weapon and the international at- 
mosphere which would be generated 
by a situation in which several large 
states already hostile towards one an- 
other possessed atomic bombs. But 
how can we account for this lack of 
awareness of the military and politi- 
cal significance of the bomb—an ignor- 
ance which allows them to resort to 
tactics which can only injure them- 
selves as well as the rest of civilized 
mankind? The first factor in the ex- 
planation of the Soviet refusal to rec- 
ognize the atomic bomb for what it 
really is probably is national pride. 
The first atome bembs were detonated 
at a time when Soviet national pride 
and suffering were at their height. 
The suffering of the Soviet people was 
made bearable in part by their pride 
of achievement in the war and by the 
belief that their rulers were superior 
to all others in ingenuity, wisdom and 
strength. 

The Soviet elite, at the height 
of its vindication by the victory over 
Germany after such a narrow escape, 
could not bring itself to admit that it 
had been so greatly exceeded in 
achievement by the scientists and tech- 
nicians of the bourgeois states. 

It should also be remembered that 
the claims for the potency of the 
atomic bomb began to be made with 
greatest vigor after the end of the 
Japanese war, when the needs of 
Soviet self esteem demanded that vic- 
tory over the Japanese was to be cred- 
ited to Soviet arms. The claims about 
the atumic bomb were rivals to this 
demand. 





Russia Regards American Emphasis 


on Bomb's Danger as Propaganda 


Furthermore most of what the Sov- 
iet leaders knew about the power of 
the bomb was learned from the Amer- 
ican privately owned press, the delib- 
erate mendacity of which is a basic 
article of the Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine. Much later, at Bikini, they were 
able to learn something directiy, but 
under American auspices which did 
not overcome their suspicions that the 
whole affair was widely exaggerated. 
It is of course true that the Soviet 
agents in Canada did seek to obtain 
information about atomic bomb. re- 
search but the available evidence indi- 
cates that this quest was simply part 
of the routine business of espionage 
and that the fragmentary data which 
were gathered were treated in a corre- 
spondingly routine fashion by Soviet 
intelligence officers on the lower 
levels. 

The fact that the Soviet elite had 
its attention most vigorously drawn 
to the bombs by the American press 
probably contributed to the suspicion 
that it was a saber-rattling hoax per- 


petrated by the Americans in order 
to bully them in the peace settlement. 
(Indeed, one of the Soviet delegates 
to the Atomic Energy Commission ex- 
pressed the opinion in 1946 that the 
whole affair was a hoax designed by 
the Americans to bully the Soviet Un- 
ion and its eastern European satel- 
lites.) The great volume of agitation 
by scientists, politicians, and publi- 
cists about the atomic bomb could eas- 
ily have been interpreted by the Soviet 
leaders as officially instigated to assist 
in this manoeuvre. 

It is also quite possible that the 
energy with which America demanded 
a drastic system of international con- 
trol also led the Soviet leaders to un- 
derestimate the bomb. The Soviet lead- 
ers’ conception of the motives of bour- 
geois statesmen does not prompt them 
to expect acts of generosity or the 
renunciation of power on the part of 
their “natural enemies.” If the bomb 
were really as powerful as the Amer- 
icans declared it to be, they would not 
be as willing to give it up as they 
claim. 

It was this interpretation which 
made one of the most distinguished 
English students of Russian affairs, 
who has also had considerable diplo- 
matic experience and very much sym- 
pathy with the Soviet Union, assert 
about a year ago that if the Americans 
were to keep entirely silent about the 
atomic bomb for six months, the Rus- 
sians would begin to take it seriously 
enough to be willing to consider effec- 
tive international control more fav- 
orably. 


Soviet Diplomats Limited in 
Negotiations by Narrow Instructions 


Once the disposition to disbelieve 
the reports of the atomic bomb’s de- 
structiveness had taken root in the 
minds of the Soviet elite, it was rein- 
forced by the Soviet system of diplo- 
matic representation and of the trans- 
mission of intelligence. Soviet diplo- 
mats are granted no discretionary 
powers in negotiations and their brief- 
ing tends to be narrow and specific. 
The narrowness of their instructions 
and the omission of their superiors to 
provide them with alternatives give 
the Soviet diplomats little opportunity 
for wide-ranging discussion, for ex- 
ploration and for the acquisition of in 
sight into the minds of their opposite 
numbers in the other delegations. Fur- 
thermore, their superiors at home in 
the Soviet foreign office and in the 
Politburo, bound in the framework of 
the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, and pro- 
tected from the disturbing effects of 
direct experience and observation are 
perhaps even more ignorant of the 
ways of the bourgeois world than the 
Soviet diplomatic representatives 
whose contacts are so circumscribed. 
There is a marked tendency among 
subordinates everywhere to tell their 
superiors what they think their super- 
iors wish them to hear. This is prob- 
ably very much the case among Soviet 
diplomatic representatives, who are 
not allowed to explore very widely in 
discussions and who must always be 


alert to avoid an independence of judg- 
ment which might be interpreted as a 
“deviation”. 

The Soviet elite is thus insulated 
from a realistic understanding of the 
way in which the bourgeois world lives 
—it disbelieves statements by mem- 
bers of the “enemy” societies unless 
they conform with certain dogmatic 
assumptions already accepted by the 
Soviet elite, and its own intelligence 
system has to work under severe re- 
strictions imposed by the Soviet sys- 
tem and state of mind. 

For all these reasons, the Soviet 
elite has treated the atomic bomb as 
a secondary matter. By allowing itself 
to become ensnared in its own prej- 
udices and conventions of thought and 
action, it shares to a large extent the 
heavy guilt incurred for allowing the 
present crisis in international rela- 
tions to develop. 


U.S. Well Prepared for Negotiations 
on All but Veto Question 


It is reasonable to believe that when 
the discussion of the UN AEC began, 
the State Department, the White 
House and most of the politically in- 
terested sections of the American peo- 
ple were in favor of international con- 
trol. The American people, thanks in 
part to the exertions of the atomic 
scientists, know more about the de- 
structive potentialities of the atomic 
bomb than other people, and their 
lives being less distracted by immedi- 
ate physical deprivations, they could 
devote more attention to wider issues 
and the remoter future. It might well 
be that their motives for supporting 
international control did not arise sim- 
ply from a disinterested concern about 
the future of civilization—but rather 
from fear of what might happen to 
themselves, In any case, the American 
people gradually came to accept the 
desirability of effective international 
control. Natural and social scientists 
began very early, independently of 
the Government, to think about inter- 
national control arrangements. The 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report represented 
a high point in the evolution of Amer- 
ican thinking on the problems and by 
the time the American delegation to 
the Atomic Energy Commission was 
appointed, much imaginative and so- 
phisticated thought had been invested 
in the subject. Unlike the Soviet dele- 
gation, the American delegation was 
provided with a rich background of 
inventive exploration of alternative 
possibilities. First, the Acheson-Lil- 
ienthal Board and then the U. S. dele- 
gation to the UN AEC had sifted 
through a whole range of alternative 
suggestions. By the time the discus- 
sions began in the UN AEC, the 
American delegation, unlike the Sov- 
iet delegation, felt quite sure of its 
ground. It was perhaps even a little 
too sure of its ground for the negotia- 
tions to receive the flexibility of treat- 
ment which they required. 
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The American suport for the aboli- 
tion of the veto power on sanctions 
for infringements on a control agree- 
ment did not rest on the same sort of 
outlook and preliminary exploration. 
The high hopes of the majority of the 
American people in the United Nations 
had already begun to sink into disillu- 
sionment and chagrin in the face of 
repeated Soviet use of the veto power 
in the Security Council. This feeling 
provided a strong backing for Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s policy. 

Not only did the inclusion of the 
prohibition of the veto on sanctions 
meet the requirement of giving an in- 
dividual stamp to a body of proposals 
largely taken over from the Acheson- 
Lilienthal scheme—but its acceptance 
by the Soviet Union would have en- 
abled him to gain from the Soviet 
Union a very great concession in re- 
turn for what the United States re- 
garded as a very great renunciation— 
namely the exclusive possession of the 
atomic bomb. In the course of the de- 
bates as the exasperation with Soviet 
tactics grew the veto prohibition ac- 
quired the additional function of a 
stick with which to beat the Russians 
before American and Western Euro- 
pean public opinion.* 


Deadlock Has Led U.S. to 


Policy which Ignores Bomb 


As the expectation of agreement 
declined almost to nothingness and as 
irritation with the Soviet delegates 
grew within the Commission, the 
American zeal to have the majority 
control scheme realized also seemed to 
decline, being replaced by the desire 
to utilize the morally advantageous 
position for propaganda purposes. It 
is not meant here that an agreement 
on control along the proposed lines 
had become undesirable to the Amer- 
icans—although it might have become 
that had the Soviet Union during the 
last months of the Commission’s life 
suddenly come out in favor of the maj- 
jority scheme! It is rather meant that 
that as time went on, the immediate 
objective seemed to be to prevent the 
Soviet Union from “getting away with 
anything.” 





After the first outburst of foolish 
jubiliation about the atomic bomb, the 
American people came to understand 
rapidly and sophisticatedly what the 
bomb entailed on the political side. 
The American Government was bet- 
ter informed on the matter than any 
other government, and had been think- 


3. There appeared to be a chance for a 
modification of the American attitude on the 
veto after Mr. Baruch’s rather strongly ex- 
pressed resignation at the end of 1946, but the 
Soviet onslaught on the American proposals 
in February and March 1947 made this more 
difficult. By this time, the general situation 
had deteriorated to such an extent that only 
the best possible human atmosphere in the 
Commission’s meetings could have kept opti- 
mism about a successful outcome alive. But on 
the contrary, acrimony between the majority 
and the minority became strong despite valiant 
efforts by the French and other delegates to 
ameliorate the situation. 
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ing about control problems from a 
fairly early date. Despite these great 
advantages, the American Government 
and people have allowed the drift of 
events, their irritation and dismay 
over the obstructiveness and aggres- 
siveness of the Soviet Union, and their 
own self-righteousness to drive them 
into a situation in which a policy is 
gradually taking shape from which 
insight into the nature of the atomic 
bomb is excluded. It is true that mili- 
tary calculations take atomic bombs 
into account, but diplomatic and stra- 
tegie calculations are being made as 
if the atomic bomb were “simply an- 
other bomb.” The people, press and 
government of the United States have 
come to the point where they regard 
an atomic bomb war as something 
which, however horrible, must be reck- 
oned with as a datum, and insofar 
as they hope to avoid that war, they 
rely on procedures which were anpro- 
priate and tolerable in a world of 
numerous states of more or less equal 
power and weapons of equal and lim- 
ited destructive potentialities. 


Thus in the case of American policy 
too, just as in the case of Soviet policy, 
we can perceive a policy in which the 
atomic bomb is not intelligently taken 
into account. It is more difficult to ex- 
plain why American governmental and 
public leaders have allowed them- 
selves to deal so incoherently with the 
atomic bomb. Conceivably, the division 
of labor in the State Department, con- 
ceivably the political and psycholog- 
ical unimaginativeness of the vrofes- 
sional military men, the bias of some 
White House advisors, superimposed 
on the Soviet vetoes in the Security 
Council, the Soviet satellite policy, the 
breakdown of joint control in Ger 
many, and the exasperation and hope- 
lessness engendered by Soviet behav- 
ior in the Atomic Energy Commission 
account for this distraction of Ameri- 
ean attention from what should be one 
of the most vital considerations in the 
formation of foreign policy. Anti- 
Communism, a feeling of injured, be- 
eause unacknowledged, generosity, 
and many other factors enter in this 
present tangle of anti-Soviet policy 
of the United States. Their chief con- 
sequence is that to head off the danger 
of an immediate war which does not 
exist at present, certain actions are 
being taken and certain others re- 
jected or disregarded and these in 
their turn have a good chance to pre- 
cipitate in the not so long run, the war 
which we want so much to avoid. 


Present Atmosphere Makes 


Negotiations Impossible Now 


In the present international situa- 
tion it was wise to discontinue the ac- 
tivities of the UN AEC. It would not 
have been helpful for the Commission 
to go on with the elaboration of the 


details of the majority control scheme 
as long as the Soviet Union shows 
no sign of agreeing to its main prin- 
ciples. It would only have intensified 
the rancour which each side feels to- 
wards the other. 

It has at times in the past year been 
recommended that the heads of the 
United States, Soviet Union and Great 
Britain meet to discuss and settle the 
atomic energy issue. It is certainly 
true that the Soviet policy can only 
be changed by a direct decision of 
those at the top and that the informa- 
tion and recommendations necessary 
to the changing of the policy at the 
topmost level are most unlikely, given 
the nature of Soviet diplomatic proce- 
dures and organization, to come from 
the Soviet representatives in the UN 
AEC. It is however scarcely conceiv- 
able that under present conditions a 
conference among the three personali- 
ties involved could have any chance 
of success. The atomic energy issue is 
too enmeshed in a wide complex of 
other issues, such as general disarma- 
ment, the stability of Europe, the Ger- 
man question, the settlement of which 
by means of a conference in the pres- 
ent atmosphere seems improbable to 
say the least. Skepticism about each 
others’ intentions is too firmly estab- 
lished to provide any hope of ameliora- 
tion by this means. Furthermore, such 
a conference would undoubtedly raise 
hopes too high and its probable fail- 
ure would make it appear as if the last 
desperate efforts having failed, there 
would be nothing else to do but to 
await and prepare for a war. 


U.S. Policy Must Be Directed toward 
Establishment of Stable Peace 


The establishment of the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy re- 
mains and will remain no less crucial 
than it has been since August, 1945. 
The longer we go on without effective 
control, the more difficult it will be- 
come to establish it for both political 
and technical reasons. It can never be 
established and it would not work 
without a matrix of mutual confidence 
and trustfulness. A policy which aims 
at “containment,” and at the prosecu- 
tion of the “cold war” can never suc- 
ceed in creating mutual trust, even 
though in the pre-atomic bomb world 
it might have maintained an armed 
truce. In the world of the atomic bomb, 
an armed truce can never be trans- 
formed into a stable peace based on 
moral consensus. It can turn only into 
an atomic bomb war. Our policy there- 
fore must be directed towards the 
creation of conditions in which negoti- 
ations can be undertaken with genuine 
prospects of success. The discovery of 
these conditions and the means of 
their attainment must be our most 
overriding obligation. 























AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS 
REPORTS ON ATOMIC INFORMATION PROBLEMS 


We present a slightly condensed version of the report submitted 
on April 16 by Gideon Seymour as chairman of The Special 


' 


Committee of the American Society of Newspaper Editors on 


Atomic Information Problems. 


Mr. Seymour, who is executive 


editor of the Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune, was assisted 
by a committee consisting of: W. S. Gilmore, editor-in-chief, 
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Detroit News; B. M. McKelway, editor, Washington Evening Sta 
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Paul Smith, editor-manager, San Francisco Chronicle; C. G. 


Wellington, managing editor, Kansas City Star; and L. L. Winshi 
managing editor, Boston Globe. 


Five months ago President Howard 
appointed a special Committee of this 
Society on atomic information prob- 
lems. The project grew out of infor- 
mal conversation between officers of 
the Society and members of the newly- 
created Atomic Energy Commission, 
notably the chairman of the Commis- 
sion, David Lilienthal, and our long- 
time member and colleague who is 
on the Commission, W. W. Waymack. 

The special committee held its first 
meeting in Washington, on January 
12, 13 and 14. The committee was 
given the fullest access to appropri- 
ate information and background by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Since 
that time subcommittees have listed 
the installations which are under the 
Commission’s charge. 


Press Handicapped in Efforts to 
Educate Public about Atomic Power 


As the committee wrestled with the 
problem, a conception unfolded of the 
real challenge to the daily press which 
the field of atomic science urgently 
presents. It is a field which ranges 
to the very limits of the human prob- 
lems of democratic self-government 
and improvement of the general wel- 
fare. 


It is hardly to be expected that 
mankind could learn in a year or two, 
or in a generation, to live in an atom- 
ic era, even if all the agencies of 
public information and education all 
acquitted themselves perfectly. We 
have not wholly mastered, in a long- 
er time, the much simpler problem of 
living with the motor car. 

Nuclear fission made its spectacu- 
lar debut as an instrument of destruc- 
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tion. Therefore public education 
about atomic power, in the press as 
elsewhere, begins with this handicap: 
many people tend to avert their eyes 
from it, to despair of mastering it, 
and even to wish that this realm of 
science had never been entered. Such 
a posture of fear is general enough 
so that newspapers are not under pub- 
lic pressure in this field, as much as 
they are in the field of government 
and elsewhere, to bring information 
and understanding to the people. The 
necessary element of secrecy, which 
conceals many particulars about our 
application of atomic power, makes 
it easy for editors to tell themselves 
that their very failure to inform the 
public about the facts and implica- 
tions of atomic power is a patriotic 
service. 

This plight of the press is under- 
standable enough. But it is not ex- 
cusable for any longer than it takes 
us as editors to recognize that news- 
papers must go out to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in this new field if they 
are to hope to preserve our function 
in a free society. 


Newspapers Must Find Ways to 


Get News on Science before Public 


In other words, newspapers must 
equip themselves to report and discuss 
news of science, specifically of atomic 
science, from every angle that will 
obtain wider reading for it. We must 
find ways to integrate it into popular 
thinking about government and edu- 
cation and economics and foreign re- 
lations. 


On the smallest daily newspaper this 
may mean only that a reporter or an 
editor must do enough digging to re- 
port or comment upon what local ed- 
ucational institutions are doing—or 
are not doing—to train young people 
in new fields of natural science, and 
what local hospitals or farm organi- 
zations are doing with atomic medi- 
research, and 
about 


agricultural 
being said 


cine or 
what is atomic 
science and its implications in local 
pulpits and public forums. 


Training Reporters & Commentators 


for Competent Coverage 


On newspapers in larger cities or 
in centers of atomic research, spec- 
ialists—and in the press associations, 
even corps of specialists—must be 
trained and turned loose to report and 
interpret developments. Competent 
witnesses told your committee that 
only about a dozen newspaper re- 
porters in the United States today 
are equipped to write about atomic 
information accurately and with un- 
derstanding. 

How are reporters and commenta- 
tors to be trained? The committee 
gave much study to this, and heard 
many suggestions. One proposal was 
that the Atomic Energy Commission 
itself be asked to arrange periodic 
seminars for such writers, at research 
centers like Oak 


Ridge, Brookhaven, 


Berkeley and the Argonne labora- 
tories in Chicago. Another was that 
the universities working with these 
regional research centers, such as the 
14 in the south and southwest com- 
prising the new Oak Ridge institute 
of nuclear studies, be asked to initi- 
ate, jointly or individually such 
seminars for newspapermen of their 
sections. 
that the educational 
like Rockefeller and 
approached for assistance in organi- 


Still another proposal was 
foundations 


Carnegie, be 


zation and sponsorship. At the Ameri- 
can Press Institute at Columbia, and 
perhaps elsewhere, beginnings have 
been made in this field. 
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It is the conclusion of the committee 
that the society ought to explore and 
encourage the organization and ex- 
tension of such training courses, and 
that newspapers ought to be alert to 
take advantage of them. Any and 
all of the agencies named above 
ought to be consulted and enlisted. 
The Atomic Energy Commission ought 
to be invited to assist, with what 
personnel and facilities it can prop- 
erly make available, including demon- 
strations and first-hand access to its 
laboratories where that is possible. 
But the initiative and the responsi- 
bility ought to come from outside 
government from the 


newspapers 
themselves. 


Probably the social 
scientists should be invited in, to lis- 
ten and discuss and to explore im- 
plications; but the primary approach 
should be the factual one of the nat- 
ural scientists, for the place to start 
is with tangible data, and there is 
danger of branching off too soon into 
implications. There has been too lit- 
tle popular mastery of the basic 
physical facts, and too much vague 
philosophizing about “one world 
none,” in our newspapers. 


or 


Public Fear and Ignorance May 
Cause Panic If Not Corrected 


The duty of the periodical press to 
get into this factual field with both 
feet is immediate, for several reasons. 
One is that, in the best circumstances, 
it will be four or five years before 
all the colleges and high schools can 
be equipped with textbooks incorporat- 
ing what is known right now, and 
ought to be being taught right now 
about nuclear 


fission. 


Newspapers 
have a real opportunity to serve in 
this breach, and to help the schools 
to stimulate the interest which will 
produce the new young scientists we 
need. 

Another reason why the task is im- 
mediate is that public anxiety and 
tension are going to increase, and not 
diminish, as we, and presumably other 
nations, learn 
science. As 


more about atomic 


long as there is no de- 
pendable international system of in- 
spection and control (and such a sys- 
tem seems remote) there will be grow- 
ing apprehension about what our ri- 
vals are doing. This may well lead to 
the formulation of national and 
world policy in an atmosphere of ig- 
norance and panic. In such a climate 
the newspapers must do their utmost 
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to impart all the exact information 
available, in understandable form, 
clinically free of opinion, to a public 
which has been enabled to receive and 
appraise it. 

In such a broad reportorial and ed- 
itorial effort, factual errors are sure 
to be made. They appear now, with 
a frequency which appalls informed 
people, even in writing and speaking 
by persons assumed to be competent. 
This is a hazard which must be re- 
duced by the kind of hard work to 
which David Lilienthal summons us. 
But it is less a hazard than the haz- 
ard of not trying aggressively to do 
the job, and in the right kind of col- 
lective effort truth should vastly out- 
weigh errors. 


The Problem of Security 
—A Complicating Factor 


The second field with which the 
committee has concerned itself is the 
more explicit one of the present and 
prospective relations between work- 
ing newspapermen and those depart- 
ments of government, such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Office of National Defense, which are 
concerned with the national security. 

The problem of where to draw the 
line between publication and secrecy 
—between protection of classified in- 
formation and the printing of news 
vital to the sound formulation of pub- 
lic policy—arises at every stage in 
the reporting of atomic information. 
In the broad field of all news involv- 
ing national security, it is at least 
possible to draw a rather sharp line 
between technological and what we 
may call political or policy informa- 
tion, and to be sympathetic toward 
protection of technical secrets while 
insisting that news involving policy 
is the public’s business. But this is 
in the atomic field, be- 
cause the technological and the po- 


not so easy 


litical are intertwined. 
The Atomic Energy Commission 
has a monopoly not only of the fission- 
able material in the United States, 
but of the dependable spot 
about it. 


news 
The Commission is proceeding, with 


sound combination of enterprise 


an< 


prudence, to remove from the 
secret or classified list data pertain- 
ing to atomic science, as rapidly as 
such data ean properly and safely be 
mode available to the public. The 
responsibility should be on the press 


to examine such material, as it is 
declassified, for information of in- 
terest and value to the public for 
news stories. 

The Commission is under the un- 
usual handicap, in dealing with news- 
papers, of being unable to deny a 
story, in many cases, even when it 
knows it to be untrue, because a 
denial might be somewhere nearly as 
informative as a confirmation. 

The sum of our atomic know-how is 
thousands of specific bits of knowl- 
edge. Most of these are not only em- 
bedded in documents, but are running 
around all over the country in thou- 
sands of memories. Innocent breaches 
of security may come from disclosures 
which seem harmless and unimportant 
in themselves, but which make a pat- 
tern if all the right pieces are picked 
out and put together. 

It is essential, in the committee’s 
opinion, that the Commission have an 
information unit, not only to serve 
the press and other agencies, but to 
do the job of internal information 
within the Commission staff and the 
affiliated personnel of private contrac- 
tors. Governed by the atomic security 
act, as well as by over-all legislative 
policy respecting government infor- 
mation agencies, such a unit ought 
not to initiate news, beyond announc- 
ing with adequate details, spot news 
information about a government pro- 
gram heavily cloaked in security. In- 
itiative in this field must be peculiar- 
ly the responsibility of the newspa- 
pers. The committee frankly does not 
know how much the Commission and 
its information unit can or ought 
to give the newspapers in the way 
of security guidance. In the commit- 
tee’s opinion the present information 
unit is doing a highly competent job, 
with careful consideration of all of 
the complex involved, and 
only experience on both 
help to develop further 


factors 
sides can 
procedural 


answers. 


Recommendations for 


Further Action 


Your 


mends that this Society appoint a 


special committee recom- 
standing committee on atomic infor- 


mation problems to serve for the 
next year, to do these things: 
1. To get set up regional sem- 
inars or training courses for 
newspaper reporters and editors 
on atomic science. 


(Continued on Page 217) 





























ATOMIC ENERGY — 


1948: 


A BUSINESS WEEK REPORT 


The issue of BUSINESS WEEK for April 10 carried the following 
report to business executives on the status of atomic energy de- 
velopments. By special permission of the editors of BUSINESS 
WEEK we present a slightly shortened version of the report. 


For the businessman trying to gage 
the eventual impact of atomic ener- 
gy on his industry, for the citizen 
trying to form an intelligent opinion 
on this national issue, the facts are 
extraordinarily hard to come by. 


But a re-examination of the whole 
atomic energy program by Business 
Week has yielded results in the form 
of hard facts and firm conclusions. 
We have talked to government offi- 
cials, both in and out of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. We have visited 
every major atom plant and _ lab- 
oratory. We have conferred with in- 
dustrial leaders—both those involved 
in the atom program and those who 
have chosen not to be involved. 


These are the conclusions we have 
reached: 

Six months or so ago it would 
have been necessary to report that 
atomic development work was in a 
state of near stagnation. For exam- 
ple: 

(1) Preparations for a new and 
bigger plutonium plant—AEC’s high- 
est priority project—were enmeshed 
in the engineering and personnel diffi- 
culties of a new staff tackling a 
tremendous job. 


(2) Weapons research was at loose 
ends. It was operating in a vacuum, 
without guidance from either the 
military or AEC. 


(3) Construction of new types of 
atomic reactors—the key devices for 
utilization of nuclear fission—was 
being held up by vacillation and in- 
decision in AEC. 


(4) Throughout the atomic project, 
morale was low. Many technical peo- 
ple were leaving; many of those who 
remained were discouraged and un- 
certain. They were conscious of a 
lack of direction and impetus. Un- 
able to get Washington approval on 


new programs, they often were re- 
duced to marking time. 

That was late last summer. And 
that was the bottom. At just about 
that time, the year-old AEC began 
to get a grip on its huge job. Things 
began to improve. Today the situa- 
tion is still spotty—good here, bad 
there—but everywhere it is visibly 
on the mend. 


Military Aims 
Take Precedence 


The program that AEC is now be- 
ginning to push along is above all 
things an armament program. 

The publicity still goes to the ci- 
vilian applications of atomic energy 
—actual or potential. But the fact 
is that around 80% of AEC’s money 
and effort is directly aimed at main- 
taining and increasing the produc- 
tion of bombs. 

This concentration on weaponeer- 
ing inevitably has a retarding effect 
on civilian applications. The most im- 
mediate application—production and 
distribution of radiocisotopes—doesn’t 
compete seriously for material or 
engineering talent. That’s why it has 
been able to forge ahead rapidly. 

3ut application of the atom’s pow- 
er to nondestructive uses does defi- 
nitely compete for both material and 
talent. The result is that work in 
this field has had to be laid out on 
a rather slow schedule that puts eco- 
nomically significant power utiliza- 
tion a generation away. In order to 
economize on engineering talent, par- 
ticularly, the power work is largely 
being put into academic hands; AEC’s 
industrial contractors are being dis- 
couraged from putting too much 
effort into power. 

Not only is AEC’s program a mili- 
tary one—it is a rather narrowly 
military one. Even such projects as 
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atomic propulsion of warships, bomb- 
ing planes, and missiles are subor- 
dinated to production of explosives. 
This policy is disturbing even to some 
people in the armed forces 

On the industry side, much of 
AEC’s difficulty in attracting con- 
tractors, in laying a broad base of in- 
dustrial participation in atom work, 
is traceable to the postponement of 
economically interesting applications. 


An Island 


of Socialism 


Atomic energy, under the McMahon 
Act, has been described as an island 
of socialism in a sea of private 
enterprise. Never before has so po- 
tentially important a technology been 
subjected so completely to public con- 
trol. 

Production of fissionable material 
(bomb stuff) is now overwhelmingly 
the biggest part of the atom indus- 

This, and the production of atom- 
ic weapons, has been made a gov- 
ernment monopoly. It is illegal for 
anyone to produce or possess either 
uranium 235 or plutonium, except 
as a government contractor or except 
in negligible quantities incident to 
other activity. 

All other atom work except re- 
search is subject to government con- 
trol through a system of federal li- 
censing. 

Theoretically, private atom work 
is possible under this law. A firm 
could finance and carry on research. 
If it made a discovery in the field 
of production it could claim a special 
government award. Or, on the basis 
of an application discovery requir- 
ing use of fissionable materials it 
could seek a license and go into busi- 
ness. But the prospect is hardly very 
attractive. There’s no promise of ex- 
clusive patent protection in a dis- 
covery. And there’s complete uncer- 
tainty as to future federal policy. 

Some businessmen are beginning to 
argue. If the government’s monopoly 
were eliminated and normal patent 
incentives restored throughout the 
atomic field, private money would 
flow in and development would go 
forward in a manner more business- 
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like, faster and cheaper. 

This approach is found particular- 
ly in the more patent-conscious sec- 
tors of business such as the oil and 
chemical industries. Here, the patent 
clauses of the McMahon Act are 
seen as an attack on the patent sys- 
tem generally. 

Most businessmen disagree. This 
field, at this stage, they feel, is in- 
evitably They can’t 
see any possibility now that busi- 
ness would want to invest much in 
the atom. Almost any sort of atomic 
research or development work takes 
large money, running into millions; 
the pay-off is distant and uncertain. 
Moreover, under any law, the gov- 
ernment’s huge bomb program is 
clearly going to dominate the field 
for the visible future—and this in 
itself makes the atom a relatively 
unattractive investment for private 
money. 

So the McMahon Act, these busi- 
nessmen say, is reasonably satisfac- 
tory for the present. It gets the work 
done, one way or another. And when 
the time comes for commercializa- 
tion, everyone will start even patent- 
wise. 

The United States came out of the 
war with an atomic bomb industry 
consisting of four major plants: two 
at Oak Ridge to separate the natural 
explosive, uranium 235; one at Han- 
ford to produce the synthetic ex- 
plosive, plutonium; one at Los Ala- 
mos to assemble bombs using these 
explosives. 


governmental. 





Production of Atomic Fuel 


by Electromagnetic Process 


The first plant to deliver appre- 
ciable quantities of explosive was the 
electromagnetic plant (known as 
Y-12) at Oak Ridge, then operated 
by an Eastman Kodak subsidiary. 
This plant contains a large number 
of machines called calutrons, each 
of which is capable of producing 
U235. 

The calutron is a modified and over- 
grown mass spectograph. Uranium 
is ionized—broken down into elec- 
trically charged molecules—and the 
ions are shot at high speed past a 
tremendous magnet which deflects 
them to one side. The U235 ions are 
deflected more than the slightly 
heavier, nonexplosive U238. They 
come out at a different place, there- 
fore, and can be collected separately. 

This sounds nice, but, unfortunate- 
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ly, no one has yet figured out how 
to ionize uranium in any quantity. 
Hence each individual machine has a 
low output, the power consumption is 
very high, and the manpower re- 
quired to produce a pound of mate- 
rial is all out of proportion with al- 
ternative methods. 

So early last year large-scale pro- 
duction at Y-12 was halted. Most 
of the plant is being held in standby. 
Some of the calutrons are still be- 
ing operated experimentally in an 
effort to find a way around the low 
efficiency. Several others have been 
converted to separate naturally oc- 
curring isotopes of other elements 
than uranium; these are useful for 
scientific tracer work in much the 
same way as the better publicized 
radioactive isotopes. 

On this basis, the plant is being 
looked after by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., a Union Carbide 
subsidiary which now operates all 
the major facilities at Oak Ridge. 


The Diffusion Plant 


at Oak Ridge 


The second and best known of the 
U235 plants is the gaseous diffusion 
(K-25) plant at Oak Ridge. It is 
believed to be the largest industrial 
operation ever carried on under one 
roof. Its construction involved an 
almost endless list of fantastically 
difficult and unprecedented industrial 
problems: in pumping, in corrosion 
resistance, in welding techniques, in 
high vacuum, in leak detection, in 
instrumentation. It cost $500-million 
to build. It’s the only one of its 
type in the world. And in all prob- 
ability there will never be another 
one like it. 

In this plant uranium, combined 
with fluorine to form a gas, is forced 
through stage after stage of sieves, 
barrier membranes—thousands of sta- 
ges. The light isotope—U235, the 
fissionable one—goes through the 
sieves a little more easily than the 
heavier U238. So what comes out at 
the far end is enriched in U235. 

K-25 has been by far the most suc- 
cessful of the atom plants. Almost 
from the start it ran without serious 
difficulties. 

Nevertheless, AEC feels that it is 
technically a blind alley. 

For one thing, it is the most ex- 
pensive and difficult to build of all 
the plant types. More important, it 
is intrinsically wasteful of nuclear 


fuel. It extracts the naturally fission- 
able 0.7% from uranium and discards 
the rest. 

So there are no plans for ad- 
ditional facilities of this type. But 
K-25 itself will be kept running in- 
definitely—certainly as long as ac- 
cumulation of bombs has a top prior- 
ity. And even after that, there will 
be uses for concentrated U235; pro- 
duction of enriched fuel, for instance, 
for certain types of reactors. And 
there are hints that the uranium 
bomb is in some ways superior to 
the plutonium bomb. 

Meanwhile, the K-25 process has 
been pretty steadily improved since 
the end of the war. The result: Out- 
put of U235 has been substantially 
increased, labor requirements have 
been greatly reduced. 


The Plutonium Plant 
at Hanford 


No such postwar increase in out- 
put has been achieved at the third 
explosive plant—the Hanford En- 
gineer Works. As a matter of fact 
it is a technical miracle that produc- 
tion has been held up to the wartime 
level—as it has been. 

Where K-25 applied fairly well 
established industrial principles, even 
though at a level of extreme com- 
plexity and difficulty, the three Han- 
ford units utilize processes that had 
never occurred on earth until Decem- 
ber, 1942. 

Designers of the three Hanford 
piles had only one motive: to make 
enough plutonium for a bomb. If 
the piles continued to operate after- 
wards, so much the better. But they 
weren’t wasting much thought on 
that question. Few of them, probably, 
would have bet that the piles would 
still be running in 1948. 

Shortly after the chain reaction 
in the first pile was turned on there 
was one terrible day when the re- 
action simply died away, spontane- 
ously. Fission products—pieces of 
split uranium atoms—were “poison- 
ing” the pile. In what has been de- 
scribed by people who were there as 
the most brilliant single feat of en- 
gineering they know of, the trouble 
was diagnosed and a solution found 
within a matter of hours. 

There have been a succession of 
lesser crises since. As recently as last 
year it was at times a question how 
many more months the piles could be 
kept going. 

The Hanford process strikes out 
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on a completely different tack from 
Oak Ridge’s. No effort is made at 
the tough separation of U235 from 
U238. Instead, the U235 is “burned 
up” in a chain-reacting pile. In its 
burning, it transmutes a little of the 
inert U238 into the synthetic ele- 
ment, plutonium, This is never found 
in nature. It is fissionable. And— 
most important—it differs chemically 
from uranium. So it can be separated 
by comparatively straightforward 
chemical methods. 

Each of the Hanford piles is es- 
sentially a stories-high block of very 
pure graphite encased in some feet 
of concrete shielding. Into this block 
are inserted slugs of metallic ura- 
nium sealed into aluminum cans to 
protect them from corrosion. Because 
the pile is big (above critical mass), 
and because the graphite acts as 
a moderator, a fission chain-reaction 
takes place in the U235 content of 
the uranium. 

After a while, the uranium slugs 
are removed. They’re dissolved in 
acid and put through a series of 
precipitations and resolutions which 
finally separate out the plutonium 
—the end product of the process. 


Plans for Expansion 


of the Plutonium Process 


Despite all its difficulties, the plu- 
tonium process is the one on which 
everyone banks for the future. So 
AEC has started a tremendous ex- 
pansion program at Hanford as its 
major move to step up bomb produc- 
tion. 

One part of the program is just 
to modernize the three existing units 
—particularly, one assumes, in their 
chemical phases. 

But the really big job is the erec- 
tion at the Hanford site of a com- 
plete new plutonium plant. It will 
be bigger—or at least more expensive 
—than the existing plant; it will 
presumably have a larger produc- 
tion capacity. 

The new plant isn’t going to differ 
fundamentally from the old one. It 
will use fairly conventional graphite- 
moderated piles with natural, rather 
than enriched uranium. Even so, the 
designers are introducing more new 
features this time than, say, a pro- 
gressive oil company would be likely 
to introduce in designing a new re- 
finery. But not too many more. 

Construction of the new plant at 
Hanford was one of the first de- 


cisions made by AEC when it took 
over from the Army. But through 
much of last year the project was 
seriously bogged down, 

General Electric had just taken 
on the operation, succeeding du Pont, 
which had designed, built, and oper- 
ated the plant during the war. G.E. 
inherited a crack operating staff from 
du Pont; nearly every man elected 
to stay with the project when the 
transfer was made. But G.E. inher- 
ited no engineering staff. In the du 
Pont tradition, Hanford was designed 
by the central engineering force at 
Wilmington. 

So G.E. had to assemble an en- 
gineering force at Hanford at the 
same time that it tackled one of 
the biggest design jobs in history. 
And, all through last summer, AEC 
kept scaling up its ideas about the 
size of the plant. 

But last September the bottleneck 
was broken. G.E. subcontracted the 
design of the chemical separation 
plants to Kellex Corp., the M. W. 
Kellogg Co. subsidiary which had de- 
signed K-25 at Oak Ridge. At the 
same time, another subcontract was 
placed with Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
to work out alternate designs for sev- 
eral particularly tricky phases of 
the chemical plants. 

Today design is well advanced. 
Guy F. Atkinson Co., J. A. Jones 
Construction Co., G.E.’s construction 
subcontractors, already have prelim- 
inary work under way. By the end 
of the year construction will be going 
full blast; it won’t begin to taper off 
until 1951. 


Bomb Production 


at Los Alamos 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 
perched on the flat top of a mesa 
in northern New Mexico, is the plant 
where bombs actually are made from 
the explosives produced at Hanford 
and Oak Ridge. And so far, Los 
Alamos looks like the weakest spot in 
AEC’s program for more and bet- 
ter bombs. 

The weakness isn’t in the actual 
day-by-day assembly of bombs. That 
has been steadily improved and is in 
good shape. The processes have been 
standardized and mechanized. No 
longer is assembly of each bomb a 
laboratory job for trained scientists. 

But that is only a small part of 
Los Alamos’ responsibility. Its real 
job is to produce a better bomb. 


The brilliant scientific team that 
worked out the whole mechanism of 
the bomb had just one objective: to 
produce something that would go 
bang—and reasonably loud. Count- 
less times during the research, two 
or three alternative lines of attack 
would open up. There wasn’t time to 
try them all. Someone had to make a 
half-intuitive judgment as to which 
was best. 

Threading their way through this 
labyrinth, the scientists came up with 
a bomb that could destroy a city. 
But it was still a bomb that used 
only a small fraction of the fission 
energy available in a critical mass 
of plutonium or U235. For the bomb 
blows itself apart before most of its 
explosive can be detonated. 

The postwar job is to find a way 
to get more punch out of the bomb. 
So far, one gathers, no very startling 
progress has been made in this direc- 
tion.! 

Part of the responsibility for this 
traces to Washington. Until a month 
or two ago, no definite research pro- 
gram had been worked out for Los 
Alamos. The whole responsibility for 
the direction of weapon work rested 
on the men on the mesa. 

And that responsibility fell on an 
organization in poor shape to handle 
it. Like every war agency, the atom 
project suffered a considerable exo- 
dus of its best men at war’s end. 
But nowhere was this more marked 
than at Los Alamos. 

There were a lot of reasons for 
the break-up. At Los Alamos, more 
than anywhere else, a scientist un- 
avoidably had his nose rubbed in 
the fact that he was first and fore- 
most a weapon-maker. Although the 
laboratory is one of the best-equipped 
in the world, the emphasis was all on 
specific results rather than basic re- 
search. 

Living and working conditions have 
never been good. Finally, the man- 
agement of the place had created an 
oppressively military and dictatorial 
atmosphere. 

AEC and the University of Cali- 
fornia, AEC’s contractor on the proj- 
ect, are making a vigorous effort 
to attack the trouble at its sources. 
Their new program provides for de- 
voting about a quarter of the lab- 
oratory’s resources to basic research 
to make the place more professionally 
attractive. 


1. [Early in May, three “atomic weapons of 
improved design’ were tested in Eniwetok 
Atoll.] 
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A building program, to replace 
the makeshift housing with modern 
homes, complete with shopping and 
recreation centers, is being pushed 
at top speed. 

And even more here than at the 
other atom towns, the AEC manager 
is pushing establishment of normal 
community life and considerable self- 
government. 

AEC’s campaign at Los Alamos is 
a long-range affair. The answer to 
whether it will pay off in bombs is 
months or years away. 


Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy 


One nonmilitary dividend from the 
atom program is being paid already 
that’s the availability of cheap, plen- 
tiful radioisotopes. What makes this 
important is that the radioisotope 
is a basic tool for measurement and 
observation. It is being used today 
in nearly every branch of science and, 
increasingly, in wide areas of in- 
dustrial experiment. 

The biggest potential peacetime use 
for atomic energy, of course, is in 
power development. 

The key fact about 
of useful power from atomic ener- 
gy is United 
States needs atomic power very bad- 


development 
that no one in the 


ly. 

What atomic energy could provide 
in the near future, most technicians 
guess, is a practically unlimited 
source of electric power. It would be 
a little cheaper, perhaps, than power 
from coal; almost 
certainly, than hydroelectric power. 
Its most 
teristic would be that, as far as fuel 


more expensive, 


peculiar economic charac- 


is concerned, it would cost about the 
same anywhere—on top of the Andes 
or in New York City; the plant man- 
ager could bring the day’s fuel to 
work in his briefcase. 

In a nation with a 2,000-year re- 
serve of a prospect is 
not terribly exciting—economically 
speaking—to anyone outside the fuel 
business. Conceivably, it might change 
the cost factors in plant locations 
of some U.S. electro-process indus- 
tries—moving them closer to raw 
materials or markets. However, the 
University of Chicago’s Cowles Com- 
mission, which has been studying the 
question, thinks not. 

It is considerations like these rath- 
er than technical factors which set 
the time scale for useful atomic 
energy. You can find competent tech- 
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nical people who are confident that 
on a_work-it-out-as-you-go-along en- 
gineering basis they could deliver 
you, if you wanted it, a commercial- 
size, reasonably economical power 
plant along about 1952. 

But AEC doesn’t want it much. 
The commission is scheduling its pow- 
er work to produce an economic plant 
sometime around 1960. Throughout 
the sixties it looks for steady in- 
stallation of additional plants, so 
that by 1970 atomic energy might 
be supplying 20%-25% of the coun- 
try’s power needs. 

The rest of the world, however, is 
not likely to be so casual about pow- 
er possibilities, The Cowles Commis- 
sion thinks that on the central Euro- 
pean plain—the Balkans and west- 
ern Russia—there’s a combination of 
developed industry, fuel scarcity, and 
expensive transportation that would 
make atomic power attractive. 

The coal-starved British, who have 
budgeted about $120-million for atom 


work, are believed to be stressing 
power development in their program. 
So the first substantial power 


plants may well appear outside the 
United States. 


Production of Power 
in the Laboratory 


The only nuclear reactor in exist- 
ence today which is capable of de- 
livering its energy output in usable 
form is the fast-neutron reactor at 
Los Alamos. It is fueled with pure 
plutonium, employs ne moderator, is 
essentially a controlled bomb. 

This reactor delivers its energy at 
a fairly high, and therefore usable, 
temperature. It is described at Los 
Alamos as “a watch-charm model 
of a power plant.” Its primary pur- 
pose is the study of bomb physics, but 
it is producing information which 
will be valuable if, as some expect, 
practical power plants turn out to 
resemble bombs more than they do 
the huge Hanford piles. 

The second high-temperature pile 
due to come in is one at Brookhaven 
National Laboratory on Long Island. 
It is now under construction, should 
be completed next year. This one 
may actually deliver a little electric 
power; AEC hasn’t decided yet. 

The Brookhaven pile is pretty much 
a copy of the existing pile at Oak 
Ridge—air-cooled, carbon moderated, 
fueled with natural uranium. How- 
ever, it will operate at a higher 





power level than Oak Ridge’s 1,000 
kw., and its cooling air will emerge 
hot enough to generate steam. The 
limit on its temperature is the heat- 
resistance of the aluminum jackets 
which protect the uranium from cor- 
rosion. 

Space is being left in the design 
for a heat exchanger. But any power 
generated won’t even be enough to 
run blowers that force cooling air 
through the pile. 

The first reactor that can reason- 
ably be considered a pilot plant for 
power generation is the Zinn pile at 
the Argonne National Laboratory in 
Chicago. Construction work on this 
awaits only final AEC approval. As 
a matter of fact, Argonne was ready 
to start a year ago. This will take 
a year and a half to two years to 
build. 

The Zinn pile’s primary purpose 
will be research, but it is being 
designed to do a workmanlike job 
of getting the power out in usable 
form. It will be a fast-neutron re- 
actor using concentrated fuel, will 
operate at a fairly high power level 
and at a temperature comparable to 
that of a modern steam plant. 

Two reactors specifically designed 
to produce electric power are on the 
AEC docket, but neither is in a very 
active condition. 

One is the Daniels pile, first pro- 
jected by the Manhattan District in 
1946; at that time it was scheduled 
for completion this year. But it has 
never been started; now it is doubt- 
ful whether it will be built. 

The other straight power project 
is the General Electric reactor sched- 
uled to be built at the Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory near Schenectady. 
No information has been furnished 
about this pile except that it will 
eventually run at a high 
power level to provide a_ practical 
demonstration of the operating prob- 
lems to be expected in a commercial- 
size plant. 


enough 


Will Atomic Energy Be 


a Major or Minor Resource? 


The one exception to U.S. indiffer- 
ence about power plants may turn 
out, curiously enough, to be the Air 
Forces. Their NEPA (Nuclear Ener- 
gy for Propulsion of Aircraft) proj- 
ect is built on the long-jump psychol- 
ogy that went from a wiggle on an 
oscilloscope in 1939 to Hiroshima in 
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1945. With Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. as principal contractor, 
the object is to try to build right 
away an atomic power plant for an 
airplane. 

When you remember that today’s 
heavy bombers carry as much as 
40 tons of gasoline (which a NEPA 
engine wouldn’t need) this doesn’t 
seem so fantastic as it might at first 
glance. But even so, the “respect- 
able” atom people are pretty scorn- 
ful of NEPA. They’re sure the only 
sound route is through stationary 
power plants, then to ship propul- 
sion, and eventually to aircraft. 

NEPA people feel that they are 
ready to start building something; 
the question is whether it will get 
money and a recognized place in the 
atom program. 

Declassification of information dur- 
ng the past year has clarified one 
fundamental question: Is nuclear fuel 
so scarce that atomic energy must 
always be regarded as a _ special 
purpose affair to be rigidly con- 
served? Or is it plentiful enough to 
be regarded as a major resource? 

Uranium itself is a fairly plen- 
tiful metal. However, only one part 
in 140 of it (the U235) is naturally 
fissionable. If that were all, atomic 
energy would be a rarity very soon. 

But when fissionable U235 is con 
sumed in a reactor, producing power 
in the process, some of the U238 is 
transmuted into fissionable plutonium. 
This increases the potential supply 
of fuel. 

So the question comes down to this: 
When you burn a pound of U235, 
how much plutonium do you get? 

Suppose you only get half a pound. 
Burning that half pound would pro- 
duce a quarter pound, and so on. 
You’d end up able to use only one 
part in 70 of the total uranium. Still 
not good. 

But suppose you get a pound of 
plutonium out for each pound of 
fuel burned. Then you can eventual- 
ly utilize all the uranium. 

And if you could get out more 
than a pound of plutonium, you’d 
have a “breeder pile” which would 
constantly produce extra fuel for use 
in other piles. 

AEC’s guarded comments indicate 
that in present piles the neutron 
losses are too great to permit breed- 
ing. But it is believed that the new 
piles now on the drafting boards 
would be efficient enough to breed 
fuel. 


Newspaper Editors Report 
on Atomic Information Problems 


(Continued from Page 212) 


2. To work with the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission for—in Chair- 
man Lilienthal’s words—“that 
flexibility and adequacy of re- 
lations between the Commission 
and the press which will insure, 
under security conditions, the 
fullest possible freedom of news 
handling.” 

It is profoundly evident to your 
committee that there are two kinds 
of national security. One is security 
through secrecy, and it is short-range 
security. The other is security through 
knowledge, through information, 
through achievement, through prog- 
ress, and that is long-range security. 
The evidence is conclusive that what- 
ever kind of secrecy is necessary in 
this atomic program impedes the kind 
of progress that comes through shar- 
ing knowledge widely and through 
competing freely, the kind of prog- 
ress that stimulates the flow of young 
scientists into atomic research. 

Some secrecy we must have, but 
we must not put our reliance in it. 
In the continuing cross pull between 
secrecy and progress, the press must 
array itself on the side of security 
through achievement—on the side of 
the full measure of knowledge and 
understanding which produce achieve 
ment, and which it is the mission of 
the press to diffuse. 

There always will be plenty of 
pressure on the side of secrecy. The 
danger is that, if the press defaults 
in its duty to knowledge, there will 
be too little pressure for achievement. 

We believe in the American sys- 
tem as a product of free institutions, 
and we believe that a free press is 
one institution which has made that 
system great. How, then, can we 
widen the margin of our know-how 
in atomic science, in competition with 
rivals of other philosophy, instead 
of seeing the margin steadily nar- 
rowed by them? We can do it by 
following the precepts that got us 
first to where we are today. We can 
widen our margin not in the nar- 
row sense of superiority in weapons, 
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but in the broad sense of equipping 

ourselves superiorly to show the world 

the leadership which can direct atom- 

ic power toward the constructive uses ° 

that lie somewhere ahead. 

It is fine to work for peaceful ap- 
plication of atomic power. The United 
States is doing that today—we are 
building the foundations for an atomic 
era. But the truth is that the major 
purpose of our atomic industry to- 
day, as a matter of the highest na- 
tional policy, is still to advance the 
use of atomic power as a weapon. It 
would be a dangerous deception of 
the people to pretend otherwise. The 
surest way to get beyond that stage, 
in the absence of a dependable sys- 
tem of international inspection and 
control, is to widen the margin and 
so to enhance our security. There is 
a place for the press in the front 
line. The job will not be done un- 
less we help do it. 

The committee therefore recom- 
mends: 

1. That daily newspapers recog- 
nize the need for better report- 
ing and interpretation of atomic 
information, and that the Socie- 
ty work for establishment of 
training courses for reporters 
and editors in this news field. 
That the Society commend the 
Atomic Energy Commission for 
its concept of the public’s right 
to all atomic information com- 
patible with the national secur- 
ity, and for having proceeded 
soundly to date to stimulate 
the spread of atomic news and 
understanding among the Amer- 
ican people. 

3. That the Society, recognizing its 
own special function and in- 
terest to be in the highest pub- 
lic good, urge upon the Commis- 
sion, the Congress and the Pres- 
ident adherence to the policy of 
security through achievement 
in the atomic field, subject to 
the minimum conditions deemed 
necessary to adequate national 
safety. 

4. That the Society authorize a 
standing committee on atomic 
information for the next year, 
to get training courses set up 
for newspapermen and to work 
with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in any way which can 
contribute to the fullest possi- 
ble handling of atomic news. 
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LOYALTY INVESTIGATIONS — A POLL OF ATOMIC SCIENTISTS 


Shirley A. Star, who volunteered her services in the compilation of this poll, is a study 
director on the staff of the National Opinion Research Center. 













































In March, 1948, shortly following the publication of charges of disloyalty against Dr. Edward U. Condon, the Atomic Scientists ot 
Chicago surveyed its membership with re spect to their reactions to security clearance procedures applied tc entists working on clas 
sified research Replies were received from 72% of the organizatior 44 members. Of those replying: 45 were currently 
employed on gi »d classified projects; 11% on gov | J pr i in n-government 
legge scientitic 7% were not currently employed in scientific work. H but 2 had + one time or another, 
been employed : projects. 

The ° helming majority of these scientists—85%—thought that sc 1 of se ara pr j was necessary at the 

t tin only 4% said they were sary; while 11% were undecided. T regarded rance procedures as necessar 

st invariably explained their positio terms of safeguarding national securit é yht of the present international situe- 
tion. Typical of this ee is s the following: "In these days of international unrest, it would be f not to employ some type of security 
clearance on work which af national security. 

The few who regarded clearances as unnecessary did so from a belief in the r ssity of fre nmunication to scientific 
progress who were most frequently said they saw the conflict between the prnciple of scientific m and the 
needs of nat id: "'l am not certain that the cost to the t J j k t ration and re 
duced tot ay for a transitory security.” 

While accepted the necessity ty clearance procedur 1 not r the mos 
part, approve of the used. They were who Jo y d f ds w bein 
employed in making eara i ed projects? 

Eleven percent approved, 54% Jecided (!% failed ‘ é T who approv 
said that the present usu d not k of a sy a portion 
who did not express a te f ily — that they did t have re k ntormation at t the procedures being used. 
The disapproving majority offered as their major objectons: 

1. The lack of legal procedures. They felt that sc cientists refused ciearas were not permitted to detend themselves 

nature and source of the charc against them, or f thin rebuttal. 1 iS f } s an d t 
considering a man guilty merely because an accusation ha 

2. The kind of evidence employed. Many s too much ht was being given to hearsa king queries of sci 
tists’ acquantances. In addition, they tho ssociation with suspect persons or organi: n ss | taken as pr 
of disloyalty. 

3. The definition of disloyalty. Some scientists felt that all politcal liberalism was being identifi s disloyalty 

The majority of these scientists felt that a scientist who has been refused clearar before employment sh be 
know the hermes gainst him, 2) to cross-examine the sources used against him, and 3) to make some f 
decision against him. was less agreement among these scientists as t ist who has not 9 n 





nate recourse C 


Federal courts, but this right was more 
has been withdrawn after employment, there was even more empha 
view of this endorsement of a procedure which permits the scientist re 
examine the sources used against him, and to appeal the decison in some way 
Jo not believe that these rights are granted by current procedures. There 
current procedures, as evidenced by the proportions saying they just 
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or not. 

About three-fourths of these scientists regarded the existing personnel clearance procedures as a disadvantage of working on class 
fied projects as compared with unclassified projects: “439 % said it was “a great disadvantage", and 34% thought it was ‘somewhat of 
a disadvantage.’ Only the publication policy of classified projects was more often given as a disadvantage of working on them 
They recognized, of course, that there were as well certain advantages to working on classified projects, especially in the size of re 


search budgets and in access to special materials and instruments. 
The charges made against Dr. Edward U. Condon, in particular, had the effect of making e scientists reluctant 
to accept government employment. Ninety-nine percent of them had been following the news abx 1, and 75% had either 
decided to decline government offers or were more reluctant to accept them in the light of his treatment. The scientists were asked: 
How did the manner in which the charges were made against Condon affect your willingness to accept responsible government posi- 
tions?" 
Made me decide to decline any such offer 
Made me reluctant to accept sicbatbhiehn Casehisineanansbasedapaneiosanns sicndsh sasnpehadeakinenteeseceshssneenasadsaunbaipiaasiahlentnsiankesseningiisiteeteheibiin 
Had no important effect...........ccccsceesceees ssc didsincbsicessaceene piancancisseeens eels ae 
Made me more willing to consider such an offer 
No answer 
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ah scientists currently employed on government-sp 
yment as a result of the Condon Case as were those y 
ust Y seme indicates only one aspect of these scientists’ reactions to the chargé 
In order to tap a wider range of attitudes, the survey concluded by asking the scientists to repiy in 
tion: "As a scientist, what is your own reaction to the Condon affair?" 
heir answers fell into three main groups: 
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against Dr. Condon. 
words to the ques- 














9% made comments critical of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. Some typical expressions: 
T vities of Un-American Committee are, to put it mildly, un-American; their actions late civil rights. 


aia about the methods employed, in particular, about the 
ees to make public accusation without the substantiation of 
nye wie be subject to the libel laws." 

ere critical of the attack on Condon, without specific reference to the House Committee. Some comments 
group are: 

“The charges should never have been made unless substantiated with infallible evidence. 

"Whether the charges are valid or not, this is not the way to proceed in such a matter." 

18% commented that the effect of such incidents was or would be to lose the best scientific talent from government 
per cent made miscellaneous comments. Three per cent did not answer the question. 


Committee on Un-American activities anc 
ng required. The committee members and 





illustrative of this 


projects. Seven 





1. The total adds to more than 100% because some of the scientists were engaged in more than one type of work. 
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Peter Kihss 


Mr. Kihss, the representative of the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


at Lake Success, reports negotiations on atomic energy control for 


the BULLETIN. 


The United Nations Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission has moved to put 
up to the entire 58-nation General 
Assembly, in its Paris session in 
September, the “impasse” reached 
after two years and 222 meetings 
of commission delegates. 

By nine votes to two, the Soviet 
Union and Ukraine dissenting, the 
commission recommended its own sus- 
pension May 17 in a third report 
to the Security Council—until such 
time as the Assembly or the Big 5 
powers plus Canada “find through 
prior consultation that there exists 
a basis for agreement” on atomic 
control. 

The vote came on a motion by 
France, Great Britain and the United 
States. It meant the commission was 
suspending until Russia modifies its 
present opposition to the plan for 
international operation of dangerous 
atomic activities, favored by fourteen 
of seventeen nations studying the 
problem during 1946-7-8. 

In the Council, the Soviet Union 
might indeed veto a specific request 
for Assembly discussion. But in sub- 
stance, this would mean little. The 
breakdown would be narrated in the 
Council’s regular report to the As- 
sembly, and could be debated under 
that heading by the Assembly, any- 
way. 

Actually, the rules allow any gov- 
ernment to ask a meeting of the 
commission at any time. But the 
May 17 vote means that until some- 
body specifically tries to revive it, 
the commission’s effort remains sus- 
pended. An armaments race goes un- 
restrained. 

This was the record of a fateful 
month: 

May 7. Francois de Rose, of France, 
presented the French-British-Amer- 
ican proposal to the full commission. 
Its text has been printed in the June 
BULLETIN. The declaration blamed 
the “impasse” on the Soviet Union, 


and said commission members had 
been “forced to recognize that agree- 
ment on effective measures for the 
control of atomic energy is_ itself 
dependent on cooperation in broader 
fields of policy.” 

Frederick H. Osborn, American 
delegate and the month’s commis- 
sion chairman, said the majority plan 
had been a cooperative effort. While 
requiring unprecedented cooperation, 
its limits, written into the treaty, 
“would clearly define and protect 
the interests of all signatory states.” 
It “offers a continuing opportunity,” 
he said, “to promote a new spirit 
of confidence and security among na- 
tions.” 

Canada, Belgium, China and Colom 
bia indorsed the three-power state 
ment, stressing that the ‘suspension 
would be temporary and expressing 
hope, in the words of H. R. Wei, of 
China, that “the joint efforts of all 
the members of the General Assem- 
bly, together with world public opin- 
ion, may bring about the necessary 
international understanding and co- 
operation for a satisfactory solution.” 
Faris El Khouri, of Syria, asked if 
the Soviet delegates also felt pres- 
ent negotiation hopeless. 

Andrei A. Gromyko, of the Soviet 
Union, refused to admit the need 
of suspension. If governments re- 
tain present positions, “there is no 
reason to believe that there would 
be any better results in the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” Commission accord, 
he said, is possible “only if the United 
States desires that such agreement 
be reached,” but he believed the 
United States didn’t want atomic 
control at present. 


Denying that possibilities for com- 
mission agreement had been exhaus- 
ted, Mr. Gromyko said that submit- 
ting the issue to the Assembly “will 
not make the reaching of an agree- 
ment easier but will do just the op- 
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posite; it will make it much more 
difficult.” 

Vassili A. Tarasenko, of _ the 
Ukraine, said “it is evident that meth 
ods are sought for the present, and 
perhaps also for the future by cer- 
tain governing quarters in the United 
States to avoid accepting any obliga- 
tions and to insure the maintenance 
of a free hand.” He felt the major- 
ity had sought to dictate to the Soviet 
Union, and he said “agreement will 
depend not on the position of the 
minority but on the position adopted 
by the majority; in other words, on 
the position adopted by the United 
States.” 

May 10. General McNaughton told 
the United Nations Association of 
Ottawa that the majority wasn’t ac- 
cepting defeat. “They have realized 
that, having completed part of their 
task which primarily concerns scien- 
tific and technological matters, the 
time has arrived when increased ef 
forts should be given to political 
considerations and therefore they feel 
that the debate can be pressed with 
greater advantage in the General 
Assembly.” The commission, “while 
‘suspended,’ is nevertheless not to be 
disbanded. Moreover, a double meth- 
od of recalling it together has been 
provided so that there may be no 
doubt that it will resume its work 
as soon as attendant circumstances 
become propitious.” 


On the same day, the Moscow ra- 
dio suddenly began what came to be 
called the new Soviet “peace offen- 
sive.” It broadcast a May 4 note by 
American Ambassador Walter Bedell 
Smith which affirmed that American 
policy, while firm, contained no hos- 
tile intent toward the Soviet Union, 
and which concluded that “the door 
always remains open for discussion 
and settlement of our differences.” 
The radio announced Foreign Minis- 
ter V. M. Molotov’s May 9 reply 
avowing Soviet “agreement with the 
proposal to begin in this connection a 
discussion and settlement of the 
differences existing between us.” 

May 11. President Truman said 
the Smith note represented “no new 
departure in American policy.” 
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May 12. Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall said the United States 
had “no intention of entering into 
bilateral negotiations with the Soviet 
government on matters relating to 
the interests of other governments,” 
and said any Soviet proposals should 
be taken up “in the body charged with 
responsibility for these questions.” 

May 13. Mr. Gromyko notified UN 
he would be replaced during a leave 
by Deputy Foreign Minister Yakov 
A. Malik as Security Council, atomic 
and disarmament delegate. Mr. Gro- 
myko’s leave had been decided several 
months before, but the announce- 
ment’s timing—since he was not ex- 
pected to depart until July—was 
widely taken as an effort to symbo- 
lize a new Soviet line. 

May 17. The commission’s six- 
teenth meeting heard Mr. Gromyko’s 
detailed reply to the suspension pro- 
posal. Chief points: 

1. Russia had proposed a first 
convention to prohibit atomic weap- 
ons as “the basic task.” But the 
United States insistence on discuss- 
ing other measures before conclud- 
ing such a pact “cannot achieve any 
positive results.” 

2. Russia had proposed simul- 
taneous application of controls from 
mines to nuclear fuel plants. But the 
United States, in “its own one-sided 
approach,” wished control first over 
raw material sources, and “thereby 
indicated quite clearly that it would 
like very much to lay its hands, 
through the channels of an _ inter- 
national organ which it hoped to com- 
mand, on the sources of raw material 
in other countries,” while avoiding 
control of its own plants. 

3. The Soviet Union had proposed 
“that atomic weapons must be elim- 
inated and that the nuclear fuel con- 
tained therein must be utilized for 
peaceful purposes only.” But the 
United States “had practically ap- 
plied a veto to what was actually an 
agreement reached by the majority 
of the members on this particular 
question.” 

4, The United States proposal for 
eliminating vetoes in atomic affairs 
aimed to make the control organ “a 
blind instrument of that govern- 
ment,” and contravened basic UN 
principles and the Security Council 
rule of great-power unanimity. 

5. The American plan infringed 
national sovereignty by proposing in- 
ternational ownership and manage- 
ment of nuclear fuel plants, and in- 
ternational licensing and supervision 
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of other atomic activities. 

The United States, Mr. Gromyko 
said, continues “to produce atomic 
weapons in violation of all decisions 
taken on the subject by the United 
Nations. The members of the com- 
mission have frequently read state- 
ments made by active and eminent 
statesmen of the United States which 
indicated that, according to their 
view, atomic weapons should be an 
instrument of the expansionist policy 
of the United States; and they do 
not even hesitate to state against 
whom this instrument should first 
of all be directed.” 

Mr. Gromyko charged the United 
States “always seemed to lead the 
discussion astray” whenever possibil- 
ities opened for agreement on inter- 
national inspection, research and pro- 
duction quotas. He rejected technical 
arguments as lacking documentation. 

General McNaughton said he had 
“not been able to detect in Mr. Gro- 
myko’s statement the smallest evi- 
dence of a hopeful development in 
the USSR position.” Mr. Khouri won- 
dered if the majority oughtn’t to com- 
plete its work by drawing up the 
necessary convention for a control 
agency, for submission to the Council 
in final form. 

Mr. de Rose replied that such is 
sues as organization, administration 
and financing had proved “intimate- 
ly connected with and completely de- 
pendent on the functions and powers” 
of a control organ. The stages ques- 
tion would depend, he said, on “first- 
ly, the technical position of this 
new industry at the time interna- 
tional control would be introduced, 
and secondly, on the political situa- 
tion which would prevail at that mo- 
ment.” In these conditions, he said 
no realistic work could now be 
achieved. 

Richard T. G. Miles, of the United 
Kingdom, said the suspension sought 
“a breathing space in which to re- 
view the whole position,” and the 
British “do not despair in the very 
least that the time will come when 
we shall find a basis of going for- 
ward.” 

Nine nations then approved the 
three-power declaration and recom- 
mendation. The commission left it to 
the secretariat to complete the rec- 
ords going into the report, and de- 
clared unrestricted all its documents, 
including eleven series of summary 
records of various closed meetings, 
largely routine. At 1:16 p.m., it ad- 
journed—sine die. 





Asked for comment, Bernard M. 
Baruch, original American delegate, 
said: “We made a just and generous 
proposal, which the world with but 
practically one exception agreed. The 
Americans and those associated with 
them have done everything pos- 
sible that could be to turn 
atomic energy into useful purposes 
and bar its use for war. I hope that 
the Russians and those who disagree 
will some day realize how just and 
generous this proposal is, and that 
it is in their interest as well as in 
the interest of us all.” 

On this day, too, the Moscow radio 
broadeast Premier Joseph Stalin’s 
statement that a May 11 open let- 
ter to him by Henry A. Wallace 
offered “a good and fruitful basis” 
for Soviet-American agreement. Mr. 
Stalin cited as one concrete proposal 
“a general reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of atomic weapons.” 

May 18. The State Department 
said the Stalin opinion was “encour- 
aging,” but the specific issues listed 
were not bilateral, and had been 
worked on by many nations in the 
UN and the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters. It cited the UN atomic effort 
as having been frustrated by “the 
adamant opposition” of two mem- 
bers—the Soviet Union and Ukraine. 

May 19. In a statement on the 
eleven issues listed by Mr. Stalin, the 
State Department again noted that 
atomic agreement “has so far been 
blocked by the Soviet Union,” and 
said the commission’s suspension “rec- 
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ognized that factors necessary to bring 
about agreement on an effective sys- 
tem for the international control of 
atomic energy are outside the com- 
petence of the commission.” The prob- 
lems remains before the UN, and “the 
United States government is still rea- 
dy to participate in genuinely effective 
control.” 

Warren R. Austin, chief American 
UN delegate, told the National In- 
stitute of Social Sciences in New 
York that the Soviet has immediate 
and continuous opportunities to col- 
laborate with the United States 
“within the UN on world police 
forces, atomic control and disarma- 
ment. Atomic control, he said, “has 
been obstructed only by the Soviet 
Union,” and “the world needs only 
the cooperation of the Soviet Union 
to safeguard it from the threat of 
atomic devastation.” 

May 22. A Tass statement said So- 
viet “leading circles” considered the 
United States responsible for lack 
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of international atomic control, and 
asserted that only prohibition of 
atomic weapons would “give mean- 
ing” to such control. 

May 27. Mr. Osborn, at the Na- 
tional Defense College at Fort Fron- 
tenac, Kingston, Ont., declared the 
atomic commission had “blazed a trail 
which leads to a known destination, 
and our problem now is to get the 
Soviet Union to follow that trail 
along with the rest of us. In mov- 
ing this discussion up to the level 
of the General Assembly, negotia- 
tions are not being broken off. In 
a very real sense, they are just be- 
ginning.” 

Atomic delegates, he said had 
concluded that “agreement for 
effective prohibition and control will 
not be reached until there is a com- 
plete reorientation of Soviet thinking. 
For the past two years the Soviet 
delegates have not negotiated with 
the other delegates; they have simply 


carried on a campaign of propaganda 
with several apparent purposes.” 

“The first obviously is to confuse 
the issue. In this they have been par- 
tially successful with some elements 
of the public. One still hears com- 
mentators and others who say that 
the Soviets have made friendly ges- 
tures in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. They haven’t. The delegates 
of the other nations know better. 
The Soviet proposals are humbug.... 

“The second purpose of the Soviets 
appears to be to sow suspicion and 
cause distrust among the other dele- 
gates. In this they have been notably 
unsuccessful....We have been forced 
by their action to conclude that the 
long-term purposes of the Soviet 
rulers are not to cooperate with other 
nations to maintain the peace. That 
is the reason we are turning the 
matter over to the General Assem- 
bly for their consideration.” 





CANADA FAVORS SUSPENSION OF UN AEC 
A. G. L. McNaughton 


The following statement was made 


by the Canadian Delegate, General 


McNaughton, at the last session of the UN AEC on May 17 prior to the 
majority vote in favor of suspending the commission’s activities and recom- 


mending security council action on 


The representatives of the Atomic 
Energy Commission have all listened 
most carefully to the statement which 
has just been made by the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union. I know 
that I, for one, have earnestly search- 
ed his words for some indication of a 
new approach to a solution of the 
serious problem presented by the con- 
trol of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only. I regret to say that 
I have not been able to detect in Mr. 
Gromyko’s statement the smallest evi- 
dence of a hopeful development in the 
USSR position. Rather, on the con- 
trary, there was a mere repetition 
of what he has said before, including 
a reiteration of the thesis that these 
proposals are only the proposals of 
the United States, whereas in fact 
they are the proposals which have 
been worked out in this connexion by 
many other nations besides the Uni- 
ted States in developing a realistic 
approach to a solution of the prob- 
lems which have been presented to us. 

Since we have no new suggestions 
from the minority in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, I now suggest that 
the resolution placed before us by the 
representative of France should be 
put to the vote. This resolution 


international control of atomic energy. 


recommends the suspension of nego- 
tiations in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the transmission to the 
Security Council of the documents 
recording the work of the Commission 
since the submission of its Second 
Report on September 11, 1947. 

It is understood that these docu- 
ments will include the majority and 
minority reports which have been 
rendered and relevant statements 
which have been given and con- 
sidered in the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The resolution further 
recommends that the Security Council 
shall transmit these papers, and the 
previous Reports of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, to the next regular 
session of the General Assembly as a 
matter of special concern. 

I am sure I reflect the views of the 
majority of the members of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission when I express 
disappointment in the fact that the 
affairs of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission have reached an impasse 
which is beyond the capacity of the 
Commission itself to resolve at this 
time. It has become evident, I think, 
that the issues which have been raised 
now require debate in a wider forum, 
and it is for this reason that the con- 


clusion has been reached that the 
situation should be frankly and fully 
reported, first to the Security Council 
and then to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, so that the grave 
questions at issue may be taken up 
at the forthcoming session of the 
General Assembly, which is called to 
meet in Paris in September next. 

I should like to make it quite clear 
that this proposal on the part of the 
majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission does not represent any ac- 
ceptance of defeat or confession of 
failure in its efforts to achieve a 
proper system for the international 
control of atomic energy. 

Quite the contrary. The majority 
of the members of this Commission 
are certain that they have evolved and 
set forth in their reports the techni- 
cal framework of a system of control 
which will be satisfactory and which, 
in the end, will be accepted and im- 
plemented by all nations. 

They have realized, I am sure, that 
having concluded that part of their 
task which concerns primarily scien- 
tific and technological matters, the 
time has arrived when increased ef- 
forts should be made with regard to 
general considerations, including those 
of an international political character, 
and, therefore, they feel that the de- 
bate can be pressed with greater ad- 
vantage in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations itself. 

I should like the Commission to 
think of this action by the majority 
members for what it is—a bold chal- 
lenge to the forces of reaction, of 
ignorance and of timidity to face up 
to the new conceptions of internation- 
al organization which recognize the 
inescapable facts consequent upon our 
entry into the atomic age. 

This challenge will develop in the 
General Assembly from the firm 
basis of the knowledge which has 
been gathered in this Commission, 
and from the arguments which have 
been marshalled here, and will pro- 
ceed from the firm conviction which 
has come to the great majority of the 
nations which have taken part in the 
work of this Commission to date. 

I do not minimize the resistance 
which has still to be overcome but I 
do maintain that to date a very re- 
markable progress has been achieved, 
and that we can go forward in con- 
fidence with a task which is in the 
interests of all peoples and to the 
real advantage of all nations. I sug- 
gest that this resolution be now put 
to the vote. 
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A SPIRITUAL APPROACH 
TO THE ATOMIC AGE 


Mast Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 


Archbishop of Boston 


During the past two years Archbishop Cushing has appealed for 
a rebirth of spiritual energy to mitigate the destructive powers 
inherent in the atomic age. His Excellency has kindly approved 


the following condensation of an address delivered in February 


\ 
a 


at a special convocation of the Chemistry Club and other sci 


entific clubs at Boston College. 


We live in a strange generation. The 
most awesome things are often lightly 
named, the most frivolous things are 
given solemn names, even terrifying 
names. A death-dealing engine of de- 
struction—the last word in the Army 
Air Corps bombers, for example, 
likely to rejoice in some such light- 
hearted name as “Roxbury Rose” or 
“Jennie’s Jitney.” Meanwhile, the 
name of the most fearful weapon in 
the history of the race is given to a 
frothy dessert: I am told that a down- 
town hotel serves a bowl of sherbet, 
soaked in champagne and spiced with 
liqueur under’ the poetic name: 
ATOMIC BOMB. And thus our gen- 
eration makes its mental adjustment 
to the device scored by the Holy Fa- 
ther as the most sinister instrument 
of death conjured up by the ingenious 
mind of man! 





is 


You gentlemen are preparing your- 
selves to serve as scientists in the 
modern world. Happily for you and 
for science, happily for humanity, 
your scientific spirit will be at once 
tempered and ennobled by other influ- 
ences: those of the humanizing arts, 
for example, of literature, history, 
languages and above all philosophy 
and religion. You will be prepared, 
please God, to bring a spiritual ap- 
proach to the many questions of the 
atomic age in which you are destined 
to work. You will thus be the servants 
at once of science and of civilization. 


The Atomic Bomb May Be 


the "Good News of Damnation" 


My purpose this afternoon is to set 
forth some thoughts concerning the 
conflict between science and civiliza- 
tion which is implicit in certain as- 
pects of the first use made of atomic 
fissure. It is a conflict more profound 
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than you may realize—and it can be 
resolved only in spiritual terms. We 
are henceforth citizens of an atomic 
age; the age and its thought will both 
be dominated by this word atomic and 
the word, unhappily, is forever linked 
to the bomb. Surely an unfortunate 
star hung over the birth of an age so 
named, and so born. 

The people of Japan were demoral- 
ized and defeated by the atomic bomb, 
and at the moment, I suppose, they 
may be accounted the principal suf- 
ferers from it. There is, however, an 
unpleasant possibility that we our- 
selves have yet to pay our total price 
for having first perfected and em- 
ployed this singularly shocking in- 
strument of destruction. 

There is a heartsickening feeling 
abroad in the land that by its use we 
forfeited,—ffor how long, God alone 
knows,—that moral leadership of the 
world which otherwise might easily 
have been ours. 

So the universal practical question 
is: Now that we have done it—what 
can we do to undo it? What can we 
do to prevent a repetition of its evil 
uses? What can we do to make these 
unnecessary? How ean its energies 
be deflected to other and constructive 
channels? 

A cynical philosopher once referred 
to the “Good news of damnation” by 
which he implied that the “good news 
of redemption” did not keep so many 
virtuous as were made lawabiding by 
the fear of a perpetual hellfire. It may 
be that the atomic bomb, in all its 
perversity and horror, is the “good 
news of damnation” for our society, 
that it may frighten us into those 
righteous, intelligent actions neces- 
sary for the organization of human 
society—not a thousand years hence— 
but now—lest we be destroyed by this 
infernal instrument which the refusal 





of our forebears to crganize society 
made somehow necessary in the minds 
of militarists. 

Whatever temporary measures may 
be devised and may suffice for the pre- 
carious control of the bomb and of the 
passions of which the bomb is the 
symbol, obviously a permanent reform 
must be achieved in the political and 
social order before we can breathe 
easily. Most people are beginning to 
think that this reform must be one 
for which Christendom has prayed 
and taught and worked these last 
two thousand years: the establish- 
ment under law of the world commu- 
nity. 


Conviction of Need for World 
Community Is Widespread 


Not all who are beginning to recog- 
nize this are stating their conclusions 
in terms that would be acceptable to 
Christendom. Some of them, moreover, 
would probably protest against any 
linking of their thought with that of 
thristendom or of Religion in any 
form. But whatever of that, the atom- 
ic bomb has accelerated the movement 
toward a world community, a move- 
ment which is religious in its origins 
and spiritual in its pre-requisites, a 
movement away from the rigidly di- 
vided and mutually hostile national 
sovereignties which for the last four 
centuries since the division of Christ- 
endom have plagued the Western 
world. 

I have suggested that much of this 
conversion to the ancient religious 
ideals of the world community has 
been motivated by fear of the appal- 
ling consequences of further human 
division. In so explaining the conver- 
sion, I speak in no contempt either 
of its sincerity or of its value. The 
fear which is gripping the hearts of 
men is not limited to clergymen or to 
common souls. 

Last year, Dr. Harold C. Urey, the 
distinguished chemist and associate in 
the federal atomic energy project, 
described how widespread that fear 
has become since the use of the atom- 
ic bomb and frankly confessed that he 
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completely shared in it. Remember- 
ing that this is the declaration of a 
scientist, of a man not given to fits 
of nerves or to Jeremiads, we might 
easily be discouraged. 

The spiritual man, however, refuses 
to be equally frightened. He recog- 
nizes the terrors which the atomic 
bomb makes possible, but he also rec- 
ognizes the philosophy, the view of 
the world, which made possible the 
destructive use of the atomic bomb, 
and he further recognizes that an- 
other philosophy is fortunately possi- 
ble. 


The Power of Matter and 
the Light of the Spirit 


There are two possible approaches to 
the world: we shall return to their 
more detailed consideration later. The 
one is dominantly, if not exclusively 
materialist; the other is essentially 
spiritual. The materialist pyramid has 
reached its apex in the atomic bomb. 
That theory has uttered its last word 
of Power—and has produced its ulti 
mate reaction: Fear. 

Now as never before the hour has 
sounded for the prophets of the other 
theory to clarion their call for the 
things of the Spirit, for Wisdom and 
Love, for Truth and Charity, for Rea 
son and Revelation. We have to choo 
between two standards, neither of 
them exclusive of the other, if they 
be properly understood, but each of 
them admitting of subordination to 
the other. Which shall prevail? We 
have to choose between the domi- 
nance of material Power or that of 
Spiritual Values. 

If there is nothing but matter in 
the world, nothing but the things we 
can measure and weigh and divide, 
then, to put it popularly, the more 
mouths to feed, the smaller the bits 
of pie. Hence, inevitably, envy, hatred, 
competition, aggressiveness and War. 
Hence the indefinite thought of atom- 
ic energy in terms of War. Hence 
continued fear, confusion and conflict. 

If, on the other hand, there exists a 
realm of the spirit, then there are 
values that can be shared ad infinitum, 
spiritual values which can bring men 
together as surely as matter divides 
them. Hence a chance for world unity, 
for happiness in an atomic age, for 
an eventual freedom from fear. 

Apart from the Providence of God, 
two principal powers have moulded 
the destinies of mankind as those des- 
tinies are revealed in recorded history. 
One is the power of matter, a very 
compelling power, indeed, one so great 


that countless persons have been se- 
duced by that dialectic materialism 
which sees in the power of matter the 
sole determinant of human activity 
and aspiration. The other is the power 
of the spirit, a power which once 
dominated whole ages of human civi- 
lization, which still operates mightily 
among millions, and which, with re- 
newed strength, bids fair to make 
felt its directive energies once again. 

These two powers have often been 
in conflict; sometimes, no doubt, the 
power of the spirit has so laid hold 
on the minds and the imaginations of 
men that material interests and even 
material necessities have suffered neg- 
lect. This may easily have been the 
case in some pericds in our own West- 
ern history; it is certainly the explana- 
tion of long, dull chapters of the his- 
tory of the Orient. 

On the other hand, physical violence, 
the extreme expression of the power 
of matter has often brought about a 
night of fear in which men wandered 
far from the roads of reason, and 
purely material pursuits have written 
for men and nations the most discour- 
uging pages in the history of our race. 
So it was that the ancient Egyptians 
were dumb under the whips of their 
masters; so it was that the degene 
rates of Imperial Rome fell before the 
onslaughts of the Barbarians , 
when material power held sole sway. 

But the lights of the spirit have 
never been wholly extinguished. A 
spark of conscience suddenly breaks 
into the flame of a moral revolution, 
and the whole face of society is 
cleansed and renewed by the action of 
the spirit. 


Spiritual Values Unite Mankind 


while Material Power Divides 


The dawn of a new idea breaks over 
the hills after the darkest nights, and 
the wandering masses in the woods 
march out with a single spiritual pur- 
pose toward some new social goal. 
The idea invariably has its roots in 
the spiritual, in the religious powers 
at work among men; the idea which, 
please God, will lay hold of our gen- 
eration, the idea of world community, 
is a case in point—and I hope to 
demonstrate its spiritual roots and 
origin. 

Physical force, the power of matter, 
can break and scatter and divide. Ma- 
terial interests can be the basis of 
limited and temporary unions, wheth- 
er among friends or nations, but mat- 
ter is by its nature divisible and di- 
visive, and unions of material interest 


are by their nature unstable and shift- 
ing. Material civilizations are divided 
civilizations; material power asserts 
itself in division. 

Of this the atomic bomb is the new- 
est and quite the most ghastly illus- 
tration; it represents the crown and 
the apex to date of the nature and the 
effects of material power, of research 
into material energies without refer- 
ence to ethical or other spiritual val- 
ues; of the use of material means 
without reference to the proportion 
ate value of the ends pursued and the 
effects achieved. 

Only something in men’s minds, 
some spiritual purpose, some light 
and warmth as of a flame in the soul, 
can bring men together. It cannot be 
too often repeated: mere commerce in 
material goods, mere speed in mate- 
rial or physical communications, mere 
coincidence of material interests can 
never bring together men or nations 
whose minds and wills are pursuing 
opposite spiritual values, purposes o1 
philosophies. 

Hence it should not surprise us that 
the prophets of human unity have 
from the beginning been our spiritual 
leaders, and that the dream of an 
eventual unified human community 
was originally conceived within the 
ranks of religion. 

Even men without religion, when 
they come to talk of unity, of peace, 
of building a new world, must talk 
in terms of religious ideals. For ex 
ample, a man named Ernest Heming 
way, a man said to be without any 
religious affiliations, tried to write 
a novel about the Spanish Civil Wai 
and the futility, the tragedy of war 
in general. He intended his book to 
be a political, a social manifesto. 
He also wrote it with very real anti- 
religious slants. But he entitled the 
book: “For Whom the Bell Tolls”-- 
taking the title from a strictly reli 
gious source: the meditation of a sev 
enteenth century divine, John Donne, 
who wrote: 

“The Church is Catholike, universall, 
so are all her Actions; All that she 
does, belongs to all. When she bap- 
tizes a child, that action concerns me; 
for that child is thereby connected to 
that Head which is my Head too, and 
engraffed into that body, whereof I 
am a member. And when she buries a 
Man, that action concerns me... No 
man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; ; 
every man is a peece of the Continent, 
a part of the maine; if a Clod bee 
washed away by the Sea, Europe is 
the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Mannor of thy 
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friends or of thine owne were; any 
man’s death diminishes me, because I 
am involved in Mankinde; And there- 
fore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; It tolls for thee.” 

So I repeat: the world is indebted to 
Religion for the dream of that even- 
tual human community in the estab- 
lishment of which lies our only hope 
of the control of the atomic bomb and 
the channeling into constructive works 
of atomic energy. That dream of 
world order under law is impossible of 
realization by purely secular and sci 
entific means; there is needed a col- 
laboration which only Religion can 
give. 


Saints Are Needed 
for the Redemption of Society 


The Church is continually placing 
before us the Saint as the highest ideal 
of self-protection and of social respon- 
sibility. Everett Dean Martin some- 
where observes that if you were to say 
to the Catholic Church in the Ages of 
Faith, “Show me your works. Tell me 
why you exist!” it could not have said, 
“We have put sewers down the main 
streets, or we have a bathroom in ev- 
ery workman’s home.” It certainly 
could not have said, “We have pro- 
duced scientists or strategists or effi- 
ciency experts who can destroy whole 
cities.” But it could have said: “Look 
at our Saints.” One saint in an age can 
make the whole life of that age quali- 
tatively different. One saint can fre- 
quently redeem a whole age of men. 

I do not mean that the saint could 
not be an engineer or a scientist of 
another kind. Indeed, the whole hope 
of society lies in the early answer to 
the prayer so frequently on the lips of 
Cardinal Newman: “If only our saints 
were intellectuals, if only our intellec- 
tuals were saints.” We need saints 
who are scientists, like Albertus Mag- 
nus; saints who are ministers of State, 
like Thomas More; saints who will 
bring the energies of grace into our 
mechanical and republican age as once 
St. Francis did to an agrarian age 
and St. Louis did to an age of Mon- 
archy. 

The production of saints is the sole 
reason for the Church’s existence: 
this is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion, The production of saints is the 
principal contribution the Church can 
make to the redemption of society. 
No age has ever needed saints in ev- 
ery walk of life as does this Atomic 
Age. Only saints can be trusted with 
secrets potentially so disastrous! 

We read so much in the newspapers 
these days about the necessity for 
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control of the uses of atomic energy 
by some international group of sci- 
entists. Many of us urgently feel that 
such control would not be enough. It 
is to precisely the mentality which pro- 
duced this bomb that its use would 
then be entrusted. 


Science Alone Cannot 


Set Up Moral Values 

The saientist, as such, is the repre- 
sentative of a world and of a view- 
point which can produce an atomic 
bomb but which, by itself, cannot be 
trusted to control it. Coneretely, edu- 
cation and religion, the universities 
and the Church must be heard in the 
moral and ethical questions involved 
in the control of this instrument. They 
must likewise have their say, togeth- 
er with science, in the planning of life 
in the atomic age. 

Our modern exaltation of science 
and of scientists forgets that there 
are whole areas of human interest, 
human need, and human activity in 
which the scientist has no special 
contribution to make; there are areas 
in which the scientist may be singu- 
larly handicapped, sometimes by the 
very considerations which equip him 
for his proper vocation. 

There are many scientists who can- 
not hear Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
(except as noise) nor see a sunset 
(except as poor light). Such men are 
torne-deaf and colorblind in the world 
of certain aesthetic values. It is a 
tragic fact that the worlds of Prus- 
sian science, of Nipponese science, of 
Soviet Science and let us be honest, 
cf Democratic Science have produced 
men equally insensible to the world of 
moral values. 

It would be suicide to entrust the 
control of atomic energy, at least in 
its destructive possibilities, only to 
scientists. Scholars and moralists, 
legalists and humanists must likewise 
be heard on this most crucial of all 
contemporary problems. And among 
all these, within each group, we pray 
God to give us saints. 

The saint is a friend of man, but it 
is not in this that his sanctity consists. 
His friendship for man flows from his 
sanctity; it does not constitute it. The 
saint is a friend of God and he treats 
men, the creatures of God, with that 
respect we always show to the prop- 
erty and the works of a friend. 

The saints of secularism, the mere 
humanitarians are pale and anaemic 
personalities in comparison with the 
flaming holocausts of love for men of 
God who are the saints of superna- 
tural religion. With all possible re- 


spect for the sweetness and gentleness 
of the saints of humanitarianism, it 
must be avowed that they are not the 
men to bring salvation to an atomic 
age. It is no longer enough for chosen 
souls “to live in a house by the side 
of the road and be a friend of man;” 
those who would bring to pass the 
Kingdom of God and His justice in an 
atomic age must take to the road in 
the evangelical spirit of crusaders and 
must be the friends of God. 

In one word, we need saints in the 
ancient, otherworldly, supernatural 
sense of that wonderful word. We must 
not fight men like Hitler with a blood- 
theory of our own, no matter what 
name we call it. We will not defeat 
warlords with a militarism of our own, 
however valiant, however free. We 
cannot undo the work of Stalin with 
a Comintern of our own. 

Do not misunderstand me: We can 
defeat each of these men by his 
own methods, and so far as he per- 
sonally is concerned, we can get rid of 
him. But ten years hence, certainly 
a century hence, whatever happened 
to him personally will not make much 
difference if the values and the ideas 
for which he stood are still abroad in 
the minds and hearts of men. We can 
never win over the masses of the peo- 
ple by overthrowing one set of prop- 
agandists, tyrants, militarists and ma- 
terialists, only to set up another group 
with less alien accents and more fa- 
miliar names. 


The Strength of Science Must 
Be Restrained by Sanctity 


To win the people and redeem the 
age, we need saints: saints in Gov- 
ernment, saints in Science, saints in 
Commerce and saints in every walk of 
life. As your Bishop, I would not both- 
er to mount this platform unless I in- 
tended to say just that, and to beg 
you yourselves to seek sanctity first 
and security as a consequence of it. 

I am convinced that Science has 
nothing to fear from its own strength 
if this be restrained by sanctity. I am 
convinced that our nation has nothing 
to fear if it recaptures moral leader- 
ship and uses that leadership in behalf 
of the universal human community. I 
am convinced that the most effective 
controls needed in an atomic age and 
the highest inspirations for positive 
achievement in that age will come 
when Science and Religion, Reason 
and Faith, have learned to work to- 
gether. 

I pray God that day may be soon! 
I know that men like you can hasten 
it! 








